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THE TETRARCH 
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The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE AT this time of year one 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS of the chief questions 
for those interested in 

the Turf is whether the best of the 
two-year-olds have yet been seen. I put 
the verb in the plural as, of course, there 
may be more than one destined to 
eclipse Mr. Dermot McCalmont’s The 
Tetrarch, though it must be admitted 
that this does not seem very probable. 
A two-year-old is usually ready by Ascot. 
Of course some good ones come out 
earlier, but the idea used to be to aim 
at the New Stakes. In 1890 the Coventry 
Stakes was introduced, and at once took 
the highest rank amongst events for 
two-year-olds, interfering, however, little 
with the prestige of the New. An 
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interesting chapter might be written 
about the famous animals who have 
made their first appearance in this race 
on the Ascot Thursday. I do not know 
why it is impressed upon me that as 
long ago as 1887 I happened to travel 
down to Ascot with a friend who was 
then a young officer and is now a 
distinguished General—Cecil Bingham— 
when we agreed that the stories told of 
Friar’s Balsam, who was coming out in 
the New Stakes, were too good to be 
true, that is to say apparently too much 
exaggerated, and that it might be safer 
to stick to Ayrshire and Seabreeze. This 
colt and filly had both won races in 
particularly impressive fashion; but 
Friar’s Balsam was all he had been 
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represented, and he cantered away from 
them. 

Donovan who came next year was, 
of course, a phenomenon. He had 
started by winning the Brocklesby and 
had run thrice before Ascot; but the 
tradition of coming out for the New 
Stakes has been frequently observed 
since—by Flying Fox, Bayardo, Lemberg, 
and Craganour, to name a few. I am 
indisposed to believe that Sir Ernest 
Cassel’s Hapsburg, who started his career 
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is whether anything will be forthcoming 
later in the season to beat the son of 
Roi Hérode whom there is at present 
an apparent disposition to regard as 
better than merely good. He may be 
all enthusiasts paint him; experience 
shows, however, that it is indiscreet to 
jump rapidly at conclusions. The 
Tetrarch made no small impression by 
the style in which he won the Maiden 
Plate at the Newmarket Craven Meeting 
when first seen, he confirmed it by 


HAPSBURG 
Phetograph by Sport and General Press Agency 


in the New Stakes last month, will come 
near to equalling the achievements of 
some of his predecessors in the list of 
winners. Just when it will be too late for 
comment this month Hapsburg may have 
encountered Mr. Dermot McCalmont’s 
The Tetrarch in the National Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes at Sandown. I expect 
to see the curiously spotted grey beat 
Sir Ernest Cassel’s colt easily enough if 
they are found in opposition, but what 
we are all particularly curious to know 


cantering away with the Woodcote Stakes 
at Epsom, and his victory in the Coventry 
Stakes, which he won by ten lengths 
from Courageous, induced his admirers 
to declare that nothing approaching him 
had been seen for years. I like the colt 
and his breeding. He comes of a game 
family; but there are critics who wonder 
whether he wins by such a liberal margin 
because there is some doubt as to 
whether he would battle out the finish 
if anything stuck to him. I do not know 
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whether there is the faintest ground for 
such a suspicion. In the course of a 
long acquaintance with the sport, how- 
ever, I have known not a few two-year- 
olds to obtain reputations which it 
afterwards appeared they did not wholly 
merit. 

When Saraband ran at Kempton Park, 
Tom Cannon, who needless to say was 
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overtaken him before he passed the 
post. Kempton is a mile and three- 
quarters round; but the remark was 
suggestive of the absurd ease with which 
Saraband won. He was an excellent 
colt judging from a very high standard, 
but he was beaten that year and un- 
placed for the Two Thousand next. 

A good many other two-year-olds 


COURAGEOUS 


Photcgraph by W. A. Rouch 


one of the great jockeys of the period, 
was riding a horse whom he imagined 
would not be beaten very far—Fullerton, 
who afterwards took the City and 
Suburban amongst other good stakes. 
Saraband ran away from his field, 
winning by twelve lengths, much in the 
style that The Tetrarch did at Ascot, 
and Cannon vowed that the winner 
might have gone round the course and 


might be mentioned who were expected 
to carry all before them and altogether 
failed to do so. A number of the best 
have come out inthe autumn. St. Simon 
did so at Goodwood, which may be 
called late summer, Ormonde not until 
October. Ormonde is not the only colt 
trained at Kingsclere who has not been 
heard of till late in the season, and there 
were two or three in that stable of whom 
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hopes were entertained a few months 
ago, among them Prince Kinsky’s 
Helouan, a brother to Sunbright ; Patriot, 
a son of Adam and a mare called Patience 
who was never beaten, belonging to 
Prince Festetics; and another, the 
property of the same owner, called 
Jurist II., by Woolwinder—Justice.. As 
we have seen more often than not of 
late years horses who have made their 
mark before the end of June continue 
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GOoODWOOD When this number of the 

magazine is published Good- 
wood will be close at hand, and there, 
of course, we may see a two-year-old 
who will eclipse those with whom we 
have become familiar, though on the 
whole the odds are against it. At 
present we are wondering what would 
happen if Aldford and Stornoway were 
to meet, which, however, they cannot 
do at the Sussex meeting. The Duke of 


GOODWOOD. 
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THE VIEW FROM TRUNDLE HILL 


Piiot.graph by W. A. Rouch 


to make notable marks subsequently, 
and indeed hold their own against all 
comers; but men who are anxious to 
back The Tetrarch for next year’s Derby 
may find if they succeed in carrying out 
their intention that they have been too 
hasty. I agree with those who believe 
that we have not yet seen anything 
like the best of Stornoway in spite of his 
four victories, three in notable stakes. 


Westminster has four in the Ham Stakes, 
two in the Richmond, two in the Lavant, 
in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes of 
200 sovs. each subscription, in the 
Rous Memorial, and one in the Mole- 
combe; but the name of Aldford is 
unfortunately omitted, and Stornoway 
has no engagement at the meeting 
though his owner’s Longtown is in the 
Lavant. To glance down the list of 
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ALDFORD 
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SADDLING A HORSE ON THE COURSE AT GOCDWOOD 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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Goodwood winners is to recall exciting 
incidents. A little tragedy which might 
have arisen was when the late judge 
Mr. Clarke went to sleep in his box while 
the horses were at the post for the 
Stewards’ Cup. The afternoon was 
sultry and there was a long delay at the 
start. The judge gazed on the landscape 
before him, and was attracted by a flock 
of sheep in the distance. A recipe for 
going to sleep is in imagination to watch 
these creatures scrambling through a 
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passed the post, and if investigation had 
found the judge nodding in his seat! 
Those who had backed the horse they | 
saw first past the post would at any } 
rate have been perturbed ; for so much 
depends upon the start and the luck | 
of the race that there would pro- 
bably have been a _ different result | 
had the issue been fovght out again. | 
Only less exciting was the race of 1888 
when a horse called Bismarck was 
lengths in front, winning in a canter, 


STORNOWAY 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


hole in a fence. I do not know whether 
there is anything particularly somni- 
ferous about sheep; at any rate the 
judge told me that he had dozed away 
and had no idea where he was till he 
found himself suddenly being shaken by 
a happily observant policeman, and 
instinctively awakening to his duties, 
saw the field almost close at hand. It 
it difficult to imagine the scene which 
would have followed had no numbers 
been hoisted when the winner had 


and his jockey turned round to grin 
derisively at his followers, loosing his 
horse’s head so that the animal swerved 
across the course, and was beaten a few 
inches by a lightly-weighted filly called 
Tib from Danebury, whence so many 
winners came at that period. 

It is always dangerous to take things 
easily, though the best jockeys who 
realise this nevertheless make mistakes, ] 
as the great George Fordham did on 
Tristan in the Goodwood Cup of 1882, 
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when he allowed himself to be beaten a 
neck by a creature called Friday who 
had been hurdle jumping with little 
success ; and not less startling was the 
Cup three years ago, when Bayardo, 
ridden by Maher, with odds of 20 to 1 on 
him, was run out of it by an indifferent 
colt called Magic. Unaccountable things 
happen. An instructive chapter might 


be compiled of apparent certainties at 
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so successfully that she just beat him. 
Her owner, the late Duke of Beaufort, 
had not a shilling on his own filly and 
had backed Sir Kenneth for £500. I 
well remember his telling me _ the 
condition of affairs and expressing his 
opinion that the then Lord Hartington’s 
horse could not be beaten. I am writing 
too long before the meeting which we are 
approaching to venture on suggestions 


GOODWOOD. 


THE PADDOCK AND TRUNDLE HILL ON CUP DAY 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


Goodwood which have shown “the 
glorious uncertainty of the Turf.’’ One 
example was the defeat of Donovan in 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes; another 
was the downfall of Black Arrow, who 
was left at the post, 100 to 7 on; anda 
third of many that might be instanced 
was when Winter Cherry, only started to 
make running for Sir Kenneth in the 
Goodwood Stakes, fulfilled her mission 


as to what may win. Helouan, of whom 
I have just been speaking, was in the 
Richmond Stakes, but has been struck 
out. The Derby winner Aboyeur—who, 
however, will have been seen meantime 
at Liverpool—in the Sussex Stakes. Mr. 
Hulton’s Longtown will, as the phrase 
runs, take a great deal of beating for 
the Lavant Stakes, and there should be 
a good race for the King George Stakes 
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which the Duke of Richmond started 
a couple of years ago. Entered for this 
are Horret’s Beauty—though I believe 
he is to have a long rest—Sleipner, 
Waiontha, and Shogun—though the lat- 
ter at any rate, will hardly be brought 
out to run over six furlongs—Spanish 
Prince and Golden Sun, Castleton, 
Grammont, a useful horse on occasions, 
and four—one of whom, however, Whisk 
Broom, has been winning races in 
America of late—entered by Mr. H. P. 
Whitney. The Private Sweepstakes, 
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Antravida or Dunholm. Lord IIchester 
sold Misfit, and it is not probable that 
she would have made much show over 
two miles and five furlongs. The 
Tetrarch is in the Rous Memorial if it 
be considered worth while to send him. 
* * me * * 

RACING IN It is unfortunate that none 
FRANCE of the English horses who 
were entered for the Grand 

Prix could be sent over to run, the more 
so as the opposition was not particularly 
formidable and there were several of 


MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY STARTING THE GOODWOOD CUP 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


which was got up at Goodwood House 
among the Duke’s guests two years ago, 
a genuinely sporting event, seems likely 
to result in a race, which is more than 
might have been expected seeing that 
only three started the first year when 
as two-year-olds the course was five 


furlongs. Last year again three started, 
over a mile, Misfit beating Dunholm and 
The Tylt. This time, over the Cup 
course, we may expect to see Mr. 
Brassey’s Catmint, Lord Derby’s Corncob 
or The Tylt and one of Lord Durham’s, 


the large number—well over a hundred— 
belonging to English owners, exclusive 
of American owners, who seemed to have 
decided chances. The prize certainly is 
sufficiently tempting. M. E. de Saint 
Alary’s Braleur won £14,359. Transport 
should be somewhat easier than in former 
days ; yet though for the first four and 
twenty years English horses won as often 
as they lost, since Minting took the prize 
in 1886—when it was worth less than 
half as much as it is now, £5,904—the 
spoils have only been brought across the 
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THE WATER JUMP AT AUTEUIL 


A FINISH AT AUTEUIL 
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Channel once, in 1906, by Spearmint. 
The journey is so easy and rapid that I 
am always surprised not to find more 
English people at Longchamp, and at 
Auteuil a week previously. The visitor 
enjoys his sport in new surroundings. 
The pictures I have secured only convey 
a vague idea of what racing in France 
means, but those who can make the 
opportunity are recommended to see for 


themselves. 
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has been at pains to collect evidence from 
various quarters as to‘‘Grouse Prospects,” 
and his conclusions will certainly be read 
with special interest, for, as will be seen, 
he was able to gain his information from 
authorities. I hope and believe that 
athletes and secretaries of athletic clubs 
are preserving and studying Mr. Ernest 
Hjertberg’s valuable articles on ‘‘Athletic 
Training.”” The explanation who Mr. 
Hjertberg is and what he has done, 
given at the head of his contributions, 


THE FINISH FOR THE GRAND PRIX AT LONGCHAMP 
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THE AUGUST August is the month of 
MAGAZINE _ the Grouse, and the “‘ Then 
and Now ”’ article is, as a 

matter of course, devoted to the shooting 
of that bird. Sir John Thursby, in the 
midst of his many occupations, was good 
enough to write at my particular request, 
for I was aware of his exceptional know- 
ledge of the subject, having talked grouse 
with him and also been privileged to 
shoot them on his moor. Sir John dis- 
cusses the sport of grouse shooting 
generally ; Major Arthur Acland Hood 


will show readers on whose advice they 
are relying. Variety will be found as 


usual. Many more people than are 
generally supposed to do so take an 
interest in ‘‘ Lacrosse.’ Clubs are being 
formed in various places, and its sup- 
porters appear to be growing in keenness. 
Mr. Leonard Inkster’s notes make plain 
that there are what may be called intel- 
lectual possibilities about the game ; 
indeed I think that a perusal of the pages 
he fills must induce many of those who 
study them to investigate the manner of 
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play if they are not acquainted with 
it. 

Mr. E. H. D. Sewell answers with a 
convinced and determined negative the 
question “‘Has Public Interest in First 
Class Cricket Declined ?”’ A few days 
ago the contents bills of two evening 
papers offered simply an attraction of 
““ Latest Cricket Scores,” a fact which 
struck me as most significant. There were 
all sorts of other things going on, the war, 
interesting law cases, Parliament, arrests 
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“Royal Yacht Squadron,” a body as 
exclusive in its way as the Jockey Club. 
Holiday makers are instructed in the 
mysteries of ‘‘ Prawning.’”’ Judge Moore’s 
horses made their mark as usual at the 
Horse Show, and Mr. Arthur Coaten tells 
us all about them. The Natural History 
paper deals with birds ‘“‘ Among the 
Sandhills,’ the observations of a keen 
student and lover of feathered fowl. We 
must not confine ourselves exclusively 
to sport in England, and two naval 
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of suffragettes—an item which gratifies a 
vast number of readers, especially women 
readers who are so bitterly indignant at 
the degradation which these creatures 
bring on their sex. But the “ Latest 
Cricket Scores’’ were put forward as the 
temptation to buy the papers. Mr. 
Sewell quotes Club Secretaries and others 
who have special knowledge. As for 
golf, the “ Inland Courses South of the 
Thames” are the theme this month. 
Cowes Week is impending, and we have 
therefore an illustrated sketch of the 


officers write of sport abroad : “ Taffrail ”’ 
on “A Day with Snipe in North China,” 
detailing how he took advantage of a 
brief period of leave ; and Commander 
C. E. Eldred on ‘“‘ The Wrestling Fétes of 
Brittany,” a survival of an old-world 
competition. ‘‘ The Ladies’ Pages”’ 
show the modes of the month ; “ Motor- 
ing’ is of course not neglected: there 
are hints, criticism and comment on 
recent developments. The fiction treats 
of shooting and yachting. 
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THEN AND NOW 
No. 8.—GROUSE SHOOTING 


BY SIR JOHN THURSBY, BART. 


(The object of these ** Then and Now”’ articles is to show the changes which have taken place in 
the various sports and games; how they were practised in their early days, and how they have 


altered and developed.—Ep.) 


Far away indeed are we now from the 
days of a century and a half ago when 
the Highlands offered a free sporting 
ground to those keen and adventurous 
enough to penetrate their solitude in 
search of the red grouse. Travelling in 
a caravan with his stores, dogs and 
hawks, one well-known Yorkshire squire 
was everywhere welcomed by the high- 
land lairds, who gladly gave the wayfarer 
permission to fish and shoot over their 
desolate glens, where few _ strangers 
disturbed the sheep grazing on the 
surrounding hill-sides. But contrast 
with conditions so far removed from 
modern development is probably not 


what the Editor of the Badminton 
Magazine is looking for in a “‘ Then and 
Now ”’ article on the moors. One would 
rather wish to look back some thirty 
years to note the changes that have 
taken place during that period in the 
methods of sport, in the accommodation 
and standard of comfort of lodges, the 
remarkable advance of rents and in 
the no less remarkable facilities for 
reaching the most remote districts of 
the Highlands. 

Fashions come and fashions go; but 
to one choice people who are fortunate 
enough to be able to follow their own 
inclinations seem constant enough. The 
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charm of the heather-clad hill in the 
August and September days never loses 
its fascination; the healthful, restful 
holiday seems to appeal more powerfully 
year by year to those who seek relief 
from the whirr of the ever-speeding 
wheel of life. 

One cannot wonder then that with 
increasing demand—a demand that can 
often be gratified without regard to 
outlay—there has been a very general 
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butts, with the army of drivers bringing 
up the birds to the line of fate. The 
advantage and disadvantages of one 
system or the other are of course matters 
of argument on which anyone is entitled 
to hold his own opinion, but that the old 
ways have given place to the new cannot 
be controverted. Nor can any observant 
visitor fail to notice with pleasure the 
great improvement in the care taken to 
preserve the heather—the Highlands 


GOOD SPORT 
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advance in supply, and that the dis- 
comforts and vexatious difficulties which 
formerly awaited the visitor have given 
way to more luxurious conditions. 
Indeed the changes in the last thirty 
years may be summarised as follows : 
the provision of much better lodges, 
greatly improved means of reaching 
them—and, in most cases, far smaller 
moors at far higher rents. Also a radical 
alteration in the sport itself—involving 
the abandonment of the walk with the 
setters and pointers for the seat in the 


now look like one vast heather-garden, 
with the measured patches of young 
growth clearly marked the 
neighbouring strips burnt in previous 
years. Experience has taught proprietors 
a lesson in this direction, which though 
it seemed fairly obvious, was not so 
easily learned, and the adoption of 
better regulated burning is probably 
due to a great extent to the enquiry held 
by the Grouse Commission and the 
publication of their report. 

And now for some memories of the 
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past and comparisons with the present. 
Somehow or other the revisiting of well- 
loved land-marks is generally looked 
upon as a pleasant revival of faded 
memories ; but I have never been back 
to the moor (which dwells in my mind’s 
eye as a dear delightful place) since 
leaving it some thirty years ago. 
Certainly in those days our task in 
reaching it was fairly arduous; after a 
night spent in the saloon—given to us 
as a favour by the railway company, 
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one throughout,so what seemed intermin- 
able delays had to be endured with 
such philosophy as one could summon. 
Then, when at last our destination was 
reached, there was a drive of some 
sixteen miles, which we always accom- 
plished in carts drawn by our hill ponies, 
whose paces, if sure, were truly deliberate. 
Now, with fast sleeping-compartment 
expresses, running in sections as the 
number of passengers require, with a 
motor to meet the traveller on his 


GROUSE AND NEST 
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though offering no better sleeping 
accommodation than a hard horse-hair 
sofa or the carriage floor—one arrived in 
the early morning at Perth, the place 
of change for the Highland line. Was 
there ever such a pandemonium on earth 
as Perth station represented in those 
days? Chaos reigned; crowds of 
passengers with piles of luggage ; dogs, 
coupled together, pulling this way and 
that ; porters perplexed and naturally 
slow, made the experience a memorable 
one. The Highland line was then a single 


arrival, the journey is a mere trifle and 
is undertaken without a thought of 


inconvenience. Truly the motor has 
brought distant Scotch shootings into 
touch with civilization, and no influence 
has been more far reaching than the ease 
and speed which are at the service of 
the visitor. 

When one had arrived at last, what 
was the scene? The little lodge, 
surrounded by dwarf fir trees, that had 
evidently bowed their heads to many a 
gale, stood upon an eminence above the 
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loch below. Away to the north stretched 
the glen through which ran the river, 
flowing from its source at the bottom of 
the mountain range whose bare heights 
blocked the horizon. The lodge itself 
was primitive to a degree; there were 
practically no comforts and few of what 
are now looked upon as necessities even 
in cottage property; there were not 
even enough bedrooms to enable the 
host to have sufficient guests to shoot 
the moor properly. So much must be 
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side were two high hills where the 
ptarmigan had their abode. 

Altogether it may be reckoned there 
were at least eight different beats—all 
good grouse ground—dall of which 
required considerable effort (save the 
home beat and the neighbouring corries), 
to reach before the day’s_ sport 
commenced. We did all our shooting 
over the dogs; there had never been a 
butt built on that land, nor had a drive 
ever been contemplated. So one had to 


A HIGH BIRD ON THE WEMMERGILL MOORS, 


YORKSHIRE 
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admitted, but now for the reverse side 
of the shield. What a grand extent of 
moor it was! It stretched some seven 
miles up the valley from the bridge 
where the ghillies and dogs always 
waited for us in the morning, which 
was famous as the chosen resort of the 
most voracious gnats ever known. 
Through this valley the river made its 
way. This was the backbone of the 
moor, with four corries on each side, 
running out east and west. On the west 


be in good condition to accomplish the 
daily work, as owing to the lack of 
accommodation in the lodge four guests 
were as many as our host could entertain 
at one time. 

The dogs were our pride ; we each had 


our own special favourites. Certainly 
they were beautiful, intelligent creatures. 
Keen yet docile, well-bred and well 
trained. It is doubtful if such a kennel 
could be found nowadays. Fortunately, 
photographs have been preserved ; they 
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were taken by Captain Gerald Spencer, 
about 1885, and speak highly for 
amateur skill in a time when photo- 
graphy had not reached its present level 
of excellence. ; 

Some of us preferred setters, others 
pointers, many of which came from 
Col. Starkie’s once famous kennel at 
Huntroyde. 

Behind the lodge above a little green 
knoll was a memorial over a grave on 
which were carved these lines :— 
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a thirty-year interval on the left. Deer 
stalking caps seemed to be the fashion 
in those days, and apparently good nails 
were an essential to boots fitted for 
climbing the hill sides. No doubt the 
puppies would grow up and “ have their 
day,’’ as the proverb says every dog 
must. I always felt that it was a 
great pity the whole kennel was sold 
by auction shortly after our hosts’ 
tenancy of the moor expired. 

Many a happy, healthy day did we 


FROM THE HUNTROYDE KENNEL 
Photograph by Captain Gerald Spencer 


‘“‘ Beneath this stone, oh, passer by, 
The bones of pointer Sancho lie ; 
He did his duty in his days: 

No one can merit higher praise.” 

The author was an indifferent poet, 
but he was a dog-lover at any rate. 
May Sancho and his master meet again 
in the happy hunting fields! 

The picture of “‘ Some of the Puppies’”’ 
shews the head keeper in the centre, 
one of the under-keepers on the right 
and a guest whom some readers of the 
Badminton may possibly recognise after 


spend in pursuit of the grouse, with a 
minor adventure thrown in sometimes. 
More than one of our party, caught in a 
sudden mist that enveloped the high 
ground, had a weary task to find his way 


safely to headquarters. More than once 
a search party set out to seek the 
wanderer. The guest who crossed the 
river on the far beat (more than an 
hour’s journey from home) on one chill 
September morning with a keen breeze 
blowing from the east is never likely to 
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forget his day. Festina Lente was not his 
motto. In his hurry he made a false step, 
slipped on the stone, was immersed in 
an icy pool below, some seven feet deep ; 
to return home, or to make any change 
of attire, being impossible, he started 
for the day’s walk wet to the skin 
(wetter if possible), with many a shiver, 
and many an expression equivalent to 
the cultured golfer’s ‘‘ tutt-tutt !”’ 
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discovered, but ‘‘ love and hate were 
neighbours still, Even upon that holy 
hill.” 

The sequence of change already 
alluded to has followed its course in this 
once familiar scene. A large part of 
the moor has been turned into forest, 
so the deer roam in the corries where the 
grouse formerly called to his mate. 
Another part has been made into a 


SOME OF THE PUPPIES 
Photograph by Captain Gerald Spencer 


The keepers and ghillies were our 


friends and companions. Most of them 
were distinguished by a natural courtesy 
and simplicity of view—the outcome, 
no doubt, of a life remote from the 
devious ways of the world. Sandy, who 
spent many a day with me on the hill, 
and in the boat fishing, was really a 
friend; he met with a tragic end, for 
his dead body was found at the foot of a 
precipice on one of the mountain heights. 
How he came by his fall was never 
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separate moor with a comniodious lodge ; 
no doubt a very different building 
occupies the site of our old residence, 
and everybody, including the proprietor, 
is satisfied and content. i 
It would be an exaggeration to say 
that shooting over the dog has entirely 
given way to the driving system. Here 
and there—especially in the far north— 
the birds are still shot in the old-fashioned 
way ; but where driving has once been 
established it becomes hardly worth 
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while to keep dogs all the year round 
for just one to two day’s sport at 
the beginning of the season. That 
driving, in conjunction with scientific 
heather-burning and careful destruction 
of vermin, has raised the number of 
grouse, and consequently the size of 
the bags, can scarcely be denied. The 
whole business has been carefully thought 
out; for success are required organi- 
sation, judgment, knowledge of the 
customary flight of the birds and the lay 
of the ground. Butts have been placed 
below the contours of the hill side in 
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We certainly cling to the recollection 
of many a day on the hill when we 
followed our dogs from morn till eve. 
We remember how an old cock, who 
rose with a crow of seeming defiance 
from a hillock by the burn, fell to a long 
and quick shot when a miss might have 
been pardoned ; we think of Rex with 
his wide range, who would never stop 
till he had found the scent, generally 
some quarter of a mile off up the hill, 
to the dismay of his master who happened 
to be feeling the stress of the day and 
the heat of the August sun, but was too 
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order that the grouse may fly over at 
such an height as to afford really sporting 


shots; beaters have sometimes to be 
brought to the moor, housed and catered 
for when there, as it has proved to be 
impossible to find a sufficient number of 
ghillies or shepherds to fill the line ; 
the motor car plays its ubiquitous part 
in bringing the guns by road ; the setters 
and pointers have given place to 
retrievers and spaniels, the latter of 
whom many people prefer, as they are 
so keen and nose through every tuft in 
search of the killed. 


keen to miss a chance. Rex, however, 


was not in doubt. 
‘* Now the warm scent assures the covey near ; 
He treads with caution, and he points with 
fear. 
The fluttering coveys from the moorland rise.” 


But alas! after a quick stride on 
rising ground, the hand is apt to lose its 
accuracy, and Gay’s forecast of : 

‘* Death in thunder overtakes their flight ” 
is not always realised. 

Then the luncheon hour by the mossy 
green, where the spring wells up from 
the earth, affords a welcome rest. 
Through the afternoon the wind shifts 
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and veers with the falling sun ; our bags 
mount up in number until we begin to 
think of the record for that particular 
beat. Some distance from us we happen 
to notice a hawk in pursuit of a grouse ; 
keeping still, we watch the chase which 
ends in a swift stoop; as we come 
forward, the hawk leaves its kill, which 
we find headless from the blow. And so 
till the evening brings feeding time to 
the grouse; another hour passes and 
we make our homeward way ; curiously 
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flankers drawn up in readiness. After 
the signal has been fired we wait with 
what confidence we may for our first 
shot of the season. Some of the old 
birds may first be seen flying out wide 
of the right flankers, but one or two 
come more favourably, and we see No. 1 
account for a right and left in enviable 
style. 

Now some of the young birds are 
approaching, and the guns on the left 
begin to be busy. With the whirr and 


HIGH OVER 
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enough the hill upon which the lodge 
stands seems much higher and requires 
more climbing than we anticipated. 

A day’s driving is in many ways a 


more sociable one; the guns are 
together all the time, can watch each 
others’ performances, and foregather 
after each drive to discuss the situation. 
When the motors have brought us to 
the moor, our host produces the card for 
the draw. On our way up we have 
already passed the left hand line of 


rush of birds making straight for our 
own butt we realise that our chance 
has come ; and so with varying fortune, 
till we note the line of beaters close up 
on the hill before us. We have done our 
best to mark the whereabouts of our 
victims, and hope to find them all if we 
have not an acquisitive neighbour. 

Our next line of butts lies beneath 
the old range of rocks left bare land- 
marks on the moorland by the action of 
the ice-drifts of ancient times. We have 
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before us now the heart of the moor, 
the best expanse of heather and the 
favourite nesting ground. The second 
division of beaters has taken its position 
at the far end before we reach our 
places, and the flankers soon fall in on 
either side. 

Now there is a prospect of quick and 
constant work which should develop the 
best shooting form we possess. A fine 
view it is to see the distant beaters 
shewing over the mountain top in the 
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we cannot all be first-class shots we‘can 
all be safe shots, which is after all of 
more importance to our neighbours. 
Some of the greatest and best of men 
are not those whom one would choose 
to be near when they have a gun in 
their hands. There is for instance a 
quaint story of the Duke of Wellington’s 
record at a partridge shoot at Maresfield 
in 1819, in the recently published 
“Diary of Frances Lady Shelley ” 


(John Murray) :— 


GROUSE 


Far Beat, which follows that one by the 
boulder stones. High birds come gaily 
here over the butts from the opposite hill 
side; if we have drawn an indifferent 
place we enjoy watching our friends and 
their endeavours. If the winds blow 
from unwished-for quarters our sport 
may be spoiled; if the rains descend 
in torrents, almost blinding us, we sit 
still and keep ourselves (not to mention 
our cartridges) as dry as may be; 
these are some of the troubles we may 
encounter, though we desire only to 
remember the sunny hours. 

It is perhaps a truism to say that if 


“ Tf truth be told, the hero of Waterloo 
was a very wild shot. After wounding 
a retriever early in the day, and, later 
on, peppering the keeper’s gaiters, he 
inadvertently sprinkled the bare arms 
of an old woman who chanced to be 
washing clothes at her cottage window. 

‘‘T was attracted by her screams, and 
the fearful ejaculations caused by pain 
and fear. I took in the situation at a 
glance, and went to the cottage door. 

T’m wounded, Milady !’ she cried. 

““* My good woman!” said I, “ this 
ought to be the proudest moment of 
your life. You have had the distinction 
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of being shot by the great Duke of 
Wellington !’ 

““Oh! La!’ exclaimed the old 
woman, as she glanced towards the 
Duke, with eyes full of tears, not knowing 
whether to be proud or angry. Then 
suddenly her face was wreathed in smiles 
as the contrite Duke slipped a golden 
coin into her trembling hand !”’ 

Unfortunately during the past six 
months there has been disease prevalent 
in many grouse districts. Ever since 
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scorched and then frosted, could not 
stand the climatic strain; there was 
practically no bloom last August. The 
food supply was consequently scarce and 
bad in quality ; hence the prevalence of 
the epidemic which has swept many 
parts of the country. We have been free 
from actual disease since 1891, in the 
parts of Yorkshire best known to me 
though naturally we have had unequal 
seasons owing to the weather prevailing 
during nesting time. After twenty-two 


A TWISTER 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


the close of last season, birds have been 
picked up dead, and even with the 
advent of nesting-time and the renewed 
growth of young heather and bilberry, 
the plague has not been stayed. The 
Grouse Commission reported, “‘ If there 
is one fact that is established absolutely 
it is the intimate connection between 
the food supply and the health of the 
grouse.”’ The disease this year confirms 
the finding of the commission. After 
the hot dry summer of 1911, came a 
bitter frost in the spring of 1912—to be 
succeeded by a period of continuing rain 
through 1912. The heather roots, 


years our turn has come again ; we must 
not complain too bitterly. 

One cannot easily foresee what the 
writer of ‘Then and Now—On the 
Moors” in the Badminton of 1943 will 
have to record. Perhaps grouse will be 
rare birds, and grouse shooting will have 
vanished. Naturalists will be waiting 
expectantly for days to catch the cock’s 
cry ‘“‘Come back, come back, come 
back!”’ Perhaps train and motor will 
have been superseded by the air-craft. 
Perhaps the 4,000 men now occupied as 
keepers will have sought some more 
productive employment, and the vast 
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expenditure of money on the shooting 
holiday will have been diverted into 
some now unsuspected direction. Should 
this be the case to any great extent, the 
loss will be felt in the most diverse ways. 
Take for instance the rentals of the 
Scottish moors and forests at three- 
quarters of a million ; think of the sums 
distributed amongst local tradesmen, 
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crofters with their ponies, and a 
thousand and one channels into which 
the golden stream flows. But no less 
from practical than from sentimental 
reasons, one would certainly prefer to 
look forward without apprehension to 
many a decade of uninterrupted sport 
and of general prosperity for all who rely 
upon its continuance for their pleasure 
or their livelihood. 
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‘““LACK OF INTEREST’’ AT THE OVAL. 
HALF-AN-HOUR BEFORE THE MATCH REGINS SOME OF THE CROWD WATCH NET-PRACTICE, 
WHILE HUNDREDS REFUSE TO MOVE FOR FEAR OF LOSING A GOOD POSITION 
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HAS PUBLIC INTEREST IN FIRST-CLASS CRICKET DECLINED ? 


BY E. H. D. SEWELL 


AT the first glance one is rather apt to 
answer the question asked in the title 
of this paper in the affirmative, but after 
a very little reflection one becomes 
dubious and, reflecting again, concludes 
that the only reply must be in the 
negative. Public interest has not really 
decreased one whit, only perhaps your 
given man does not go to watch so many 
matches, nor see so many days’ cricket 
per season as he used to do. In this way 
he spends, say ten fewer sixpences per 
annum at the turnstiles of our county 
cricket grounds, and that ten multiplied 
by the enormous figure which represents 
the cricket-following public amounts to 
a very considerable sum by the end of 
the season. 

But there are no grounds for the 
assumption that the personal interest in 
first-class cricket of your given man is 
any the less because of the absence of 


that sum from the total takings of the 
county clubs per season. That is an 
unwarrantable assumption, and upon it 
is based most of the stupid outcry that 
has so disfigured the columns of papers 
which, if they would only recognise the 
fact, have made heaps of money out of 
the game, and in which game there is 
for them still a gold mine, the depths 
of which are as yet unplumbed. 

The interest of the public in first-class 
cricket is not fairly to be gauged by the 
turnstiles. It will be time to shriek 
“Cricket is dead’’ when the public does 
not turn up in its thousands on a fine day 
to see two elevens of first-class players 
in opposition, time to gnash teeth and 
wail decadence when even a soaking 
wet week does not prevent 44,000 people 
from paying gate to see a Test match at 
the Oval (where seven-eighths of the 
crowd know beforehand they will have to 
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remain in the open all day) as occurred 
last August, time to lament lack of 
public interest when folk cease to talk 
about, and to look in their papers for, 
cricket in train, tram, and ’bus before 
they think of anything else. 

It has been urged that golf and motors 
have taken away the cricket public, but 
I imagine this must be quite the poorest 
excuse ever manufactured to bolster up 
a poor case. The cricket public never 
was one to afford the sports of the 
wealthy. I question whether golf or 
motoring has robbed the first-class clubs 
of one per cent. of their gate-paying 
patrons. 

But when anyone mentions picture 
palaces, and cheap trips to the seaside, 
or into the country, or up-river, which 
counter-attractions have increased out 
of all conception during the past ten 
years or so, as potent causes in the loss 
of revenue which the county clubs have 
had to bear, then he is on firmer ground. 
These things must have affected first- 
class cricket. Whether it is better for 
our youngsters to watch Hobbs making 
runs or to sit in a crowded picturedrome, 
eyes staring and mouth agape at the 
sickly presentments of cowboy sentimen- 
talism offered for their recreation, I leave 
to others to decide, 

That the lack of public interest is 
much more apparent than real the first 
match in fine weather that is played 
between two first-class elevens instantly 
proves. It has to be borne in mind, too, 
that with age and experience the public 
has grown cunning and very discerning, 
and it will not for these reasons turn up 
to see matches in which certain players 
are engaged whose methods it cordially 
and frankly dislikes. Why should it ? 
The payment of money implies some- 
thing to be received in return to the 
advantage of the buyer. He wants 
something so he “‘ bangs saxpence.’’ If 
the cricket he sees is, if even only on 
the part of one player, of the kind he 
does not want, then he will not again 
risk the outlay. It is merely a matter 
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of the plainest business, and I very much 
doubt whether even the attractiveness 
of Shrewsbury, Gunn, Shaw, Morley, 
Flowers, and Sherwin would to-day 
attract the gates it did of old to see a 
match in which Scotton was playing. 
But, in suggesting this, I dissociate 
myself entirely from all the insensate 
nonsense that has been published about 
“brightening the game,” and making of 
it something it was never intended to be, 
and, so long as Cricket is played, never 
will be. I do not believe the public has 
any desire for a feast of “ ’ard, ‘igh, and 
orfen”’ cricket. That is another of the 
groundless assumptions upon which this 
jerry-built fabric has been raised. So 
much so that if P. F. Warner and 
Hayward were to go in first to-morrow 
for England v. Rest at the Oval and be 
each not out 132 and 115 at teatime the 
public would swarm to Kennington. 
Neither player named has ever been one 
of the hurricane type, but such scoring 
from them, runs made as they ought to 
be made, is what the public want to see. 
Runs in quantity is a real public want. 
They expect it of first-class cricket and 
cricketers. ‘“‘ Totals of 150 to 210 we 
see every other day in our own club 
games,’ I can hear them saying, ‘ but 
we expect something more than that at 
the Oval and Lord’s.”” After all it is 
only natural. Would the billiard pro- 
fessionals be what they are if their best 
breaks but rarely reached three figures ? 
Would the golf professionals have such 
a following if they always went round 
in 85? One of the real reasons for 
whatever caste first-class cricket has lost 
is the low scoring of recent years. Deny 
it who may, there is in tall scoring 
a “‘gate’’ drawing glamour, and an 
undeniable cause for creating and 
stimulating public interest in the game, 
that nothing can alter. It used to bea 
case of pity the poor bowler. But what 
harm did it do Derbyshire or any other 
cricket when Brown and Tunnicliffe 
made 554 for the first wicket at Chester- 
field years ago? What damage was 
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done to Somerset cricket when Archie 
MacLaren made 424 at Taunton and 
Abel made 357 not out against them 
at the Oval? Did not “‘ W.G.’s” 344 
against Kent in 1876, 301 against Sussex 
in 1896 and 288 against Somerset in 1895 
help to ‘‘make’’ first-class cricket ? 
Everyone of these things made people 
talk good about the game, just as all 
the cries of decadence and lack of 
interest make some people run it down. 
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but are not prepared the right way. 
Which is, to secure a true wicket—in 
fact a first-class wicket for first-class 
cricket just as you have a first-class 
billiard table or first-class putting greens 
for first-class billiard players and golfers 
—without taking all the “life” and 
“fire ’’ out of it. The use of marl does 
not necessarily kill the ‘ devil” in the 
pitch, but its misuse produces a cotton 
wool sort of area against which the 
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THE BEGINNING OF A LUNCHEON INTERVAL DURING A ’VARSITY MATCH 
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The unhappy mean has been achieved 
since the ukase went forth that in future 
wickets were not to be ‘ prepared.”’ 
Wickets are not now uniformly so good 
as they were ten years ago, so that as 
many runs are not now made and the 
public do not get what they want. 
That well-meant recommendation from 
headquarters regarding the preparation 
of pitches has therefore really done more 
harm than good. Wickets are still 
prepared in some places in spite of it, 


outcry of all cricketers is a very real 
and legitimate one. I allude to this 
matter in passing because of my belief 
that through the lack of runs which the 
public had been taught to expect in plenty 
in first-class cricket the game has, to 
that extent, lost grip. It is merely a 
silly fashion to say that on modern 
wickets run-getting is easy because no 
ball gets stump high. (I am writing this 
just after seeing a ball miss P. Perrin’s 
face by a bare inch or two! And he is 
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one of the tallest batsmen in the game.) 
Nowhere among active cricketers does 
one hear that runs are easy to get, and 
the phrase “ breaking his duck” has 
lost none of its meaning. Runs always 
have been difficult to get when real 
bowlers are trying, and always will be. 
And it is my firm belief that directly 
runs begin to be made again in real 
plenty good rather than harm will come 
to the county elevens responsible for 
them. 

I turn now to some views which have 
been expressed to me by men whose 
names and positions in the world of 
cricket are sufficient guarantee that they 
know what they are talking about. Let 
Yorkshire and Lancashire speak first. 

Thus, the Yorkshire secretary : 

“In reply to your letter, I can say, 
with emphasis, that the great game of 
cricket is quite all right. You ask 
my views on ‘The decline of public 
interest in first-class cricket.’ Well, it 
is very questionable if interest in first- 
class cricket has declined to any degree. 
What little change there is in this 
respect, compared with ten years ago, 
is due chiefly to the introduction of 
motors and the advancement of golf. 
These two factors have certainly affected 
the membership of the various county 
clubs, but these reasons do not apply to 
those who pay their sixpences to witness 
the games. I think it will be admitted 
that the ‘ gates’ are not so large as they 
were ten years ago, but this does not, 
to my mind, suggest that there is less 
interest in the game. Conditions are 
very different from what they were ten 
years ago. The people have not the 
leisure time. 

“T have always urged the importance 
of letting the game alone. Jt ts all right, 
and no introduction of counties playing 
each other, or promotion by merit, and 
relegation by demerit, will make the 
slightest difference to the National game. 

“The championship is very well in 
itself, but let it remain as it is, and the 
Press in particular should do everything 
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possible to eliminate, or, at all events, 
not to advocate too keenly, the com- 
petitive spirit. 

“Tt is unfortunate that many clubs 
are suffering from financial embarrass- 
ments. The financial side of a county 
club is a matter solely for the county 
club itself. 

“Each county must work out its own 
salvation in this respect. 

“The rising generation should be 
encouraged to participate in the game, 
and also the ‘ young life’ of the country 
should be granted special facilities for 
witnessing the best of cricket. If these 
matters, small in themselves, were given 
due consideration, in a few years many 
counties would not be long in finding 
themselves in a very different position. 

“‘ T should like to say here to the Press 
of the country, great as has been its help 
in the past, and much appreciated as it 
undoubtedly is, that it is its first duty to 
support the great game, and to write 
less about its imaginary decadence. 

“Cricket is a national asset! The 
public want it! It does much to build 
up the physique and character of the 
nation, and it therefore behoves every- 
one to render help and to encourage the 
development of so glorious a pastime. 

“T do not know that I can add any- 
thing more, only to say that I am a 
firm believer in the future prosperity of 
the game, no matter on what lines the 
championship is contested. Provided, 
of course, we have the whole-hearted 
support of the Press, and given proper 
summerlike weather (very, very essential) 
first-class cricket, dear to the heart of 
every true Englishman, is bound to hold 
its own firmly in the future. 


“F. C. Toone 


“ (Secretary Yorkshire County 
Cricket Club).”’ 


Next comes Mr. T. J. Matthews, 
secretary of the Lancashire County 
Cricket Club, who, in common with his 
fellow secretaries, must be regarded 
only as voicing his own views and 
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not in any way those of his club. He 
writes :— 

“(1) My main regret is that any 
question of reforming the championship 
is deferred for five years—an un- 
conscionable time. I agree quite with 
your views on the subject in ‘ Cricket ’ 
the other week. We ought to have a 
real championship struggle between 
twelve counties. (2) Saturday starts 
are now very desirable ; also Wednesday 
starts in consequence of the operations 
of the Shops Act. (3) Start later and 
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The Lancashire secretary, it will be 
seen, has treated lack of public interest 
as non-existent. Nobody who knows the 
truth will dispute with him in the face 
of the fact that when Lancashire played 
Derbyshire at Chesterfield on Friday and 
Saturday, May 30 and 31, all Derby- 
shire’s gate-records were broken on the 
Saturday when 7,819 visitors paid for 
admission. This, too, when their own 


XI. was likely to lose. 
The Hants secretary, F. H. Bacon, 
writes bluntly :— 
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play iater for those who cannot get away 
from business until five or so. (4) Less 
tinkering with the rules of the game, 
which is as good as ever it was, and 
above all more sunshine. There should 
be less adverse criticism in the Press, 
i.e., criticism of the kind which is on the 
face of it ill-informed, frequently super- 
ficial and often offensive. I need hardly 
say that these are only my personal 
views. 

“Tuos. J. MATTHEWS.” 


“‘T don’t believe a bit in the so-called 
decline in public interest in county 
cricket. Gate-money will never entirely 
support an ordinary county club. While 
the B.P. are good judges, and in 
the main loyal, they are rather prone 
to be led away by agitators and the like 
who are for ever raining hysterical 
discussions on the game. Let each 
county manage its own affairs and 
I think the public will support cricket 
as they have done in the past. 

“F. H. Bacon.” 
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In 1911 Warwickshire won _ the 
championship. They were in very low 
water at one time but are not so now. 
Listen to the man at their helm—his 
personal views, of course, not necessarily 
those of Warwickshire officially. 

“Tf I am to answer your question 
quite frankly I must say at once there is 
no decline in public interest—here. Our 
membership is bigger than ever it has 
been ; our gate receipts during 1911 and 
1912 were also much better than in any 
similar (as regards weather) seasons prior 
to these two years, and we now have a 
bank balance of considerable size as a 
result. But I suppose our case is scarcely 
a true index to what is going on else- 
where. We won the championship in 
1911—en voila tout! Possibly, if we 
descend to the bottom of the list there 
will be another tale to tell! For the 
average onlooker likes to see matches 
finished—most of them in favour of his 
own county eleven! Golf and motoring 
were our excuses a few years ago for a 
diminished interest in the game here ; 
but the golfer and the man with the car 
will find time to witness county cricket 
if it is to his taste—such is our present 
experience. It is very horrible to talk 
so much about the {s.d. of the game 
but the upkeep of county cricket is very 
heavy as you know. Very well, let us 
be a little more businesslike. Let the 
counties make an effort to start all 
matches on Saturdays and Wednesdays. 
Surely, if this be possible, no single word 
is necessary to urge the wisdom of the 
proposed change. 

“R. V. RYDER.” 


Mr. Ryder is very frank about the 
golf and motoring “‘excuses’’ made 


prior to 1911. I remember criticising 
those ‘‘ excuses’”’ as such at the time. 
The links and the hum of the motor have 
little or nothing to do with the matter. 
Men who can afford them can, and do, 
afford to be members. If to-morrow all 
the links in England were ploughed up, 
or handed over to Mr. Lloyd George for 
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his own peculiar needs and motoring 
forbidden by law, not a turnstile would 
click the merrier for the change. 

Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard, to whom 
my readers need no introduction, writes to 
me in favour of two-day cricket—which 
I think would make the game much 
slower, as though in theory it is right 
that a man would have in two-day 
cricket to get runs quickly or get out, 
in practice this would never work where 
there are so many professional players. 
He continues :— 

“The preparation of wickets in the 
way in which some wickets are prepared 
—so as to take all the flick from the 
ball—is, what used to be called ‘ Un- 
English,’ and tends to lessen the interval 
that ought to exist between Spooner and 
Hobbs and that deserving creature the 
“steady county bat.’ 

“At least four amateurs in every 
county side would be a good law. At 
present so few amateurs can play all 
the year that one great professional who 
plays every match is worth three great 
amateurs who play spasmodically. 

“Would anyone care to back the 
runs of Hobbs, Hayward, and Hayes 
against those of Fry, Johnston, and 
Barrett provided the latter played in as 
many matches as the former and could 
devote their entire time and thoughts 
to cricket ? Probably it would be a 
fairly even thing, but, as things are, it 
is impossible for nine amateurs in ten 
to play regularly, and this renders them 
of infinitely less than their real value to 
their side. If it were made compulsory 
for every county side to play four 
amateurs the county sides who study 
amateur talent would reap some reward. 

“Tf 1,000 runs were scored in every 
successful innings it would kill cricket. 
It is as monstrous to ask a bowler to 
bowl on an artificially-prepared wicket 
as it would be to allow the same bowler 
to manufacture the ball he bowls with. 
And, for all that is said to the contrary 
artificially-prepared wickets are not un- 
common. 


Ag 
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“T think public interest in cricket is 
healthy enough, but it would be more so 
still if the game was not considered and 
legislated for as a batsman’s game. A 
bowler, and especially a fast bowler, has 
to attack all the time, and then the 
legislating batsmen in the pavilion arise 
and want to do away with the interval 

. as they have done away with the 
two or three balls a bowler was allowed 
to loosen himself with—thereby increas- 
ing the chances of a strain a hundredfold. 


is not in favour of playing first-class 
cricket on first-class wickets. Why, I do 
not see, since on a badly-prepared pitch 
any second-class bowler can rely on the 
pitch for getting the wicket of a Fry 
or Spooner, a Hobbs or a Mead. It 
is because wickets have not been 
“prepared” enough during the past 
few years that first-class cricket has 
been of such a moderate standard. I 
do not ask for the pitch to have all its 
life and fire “‘ prepared ”’ out of it. . But 


CLEARING THE GROUND DURING A BETWEEN-INNINGS INTERVAL AT THE 
ETON V. HARROW MATCH 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


Why not, when they are about it, do not 
the batsmen who consider the game on 
prepared wickets a fair one handicap the 
fast bowler of the future (should any 
such arise) by ruling that any ball rising 
above 3ft. 6in. be illegal and count 
six runs to the batsman who faces it ? 

“Tf anything can kill cricket (which 
I do not believe) it will be the pampering 
of the moderate batsman—the great need 
it not—which has reached monstrous 
lengths.” 

It is clear that the Hampshire cricketer 


all first-class pitches ought to be marled, 
and all ought to be first-class pitches, which 
on some grounds they are not. A first- 
class pitch is reliable from the batsman’s 


” 


viewpoint and has enough “life in it 
to enable a real bowler to give a real 
batsman something to do. That is the 
ideal we should aim at. Wickets were 
prepared much more circa 1900-1905 
than now, but somehow Trott, Hirst, 
Rhodes, Blythe, Hallows, Lockwood, &c. 
were never heard to complain. The 
object of the first-class game is to make 
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a first-class score, not the 150 to 200 
totals of the Saturday afternoon club. 
And, so surely as wickets are not properly 
prepared and small scores result, as 
under those conditions result they must, 
so surely will the public not stick to the 
first-class game. There should be no 
mistake about the fact that the public 
like to see runs in plenty. 

And now to end up with the views of 
a brace of famous players, both of whom 
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is no sign of their fondness for the game 
diminishing. If at the moment there is 
a slight shortage of soul-stirring players 
it is taken philosophically by all who are 
worth consideration. Our school and 
"varsity men are just as keen as we used 
to be and will eventually fill up the gaps 
of to-day. In my opinion the very people 
are crying out to-day who have done the 
game no good by introducing the system 
of points for wins, &c. I think that 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF ‘‘ LACK OF INTEREST 


” 


AT THE OVAL, 


THE ‘‘APATHY’’ OF THE CROWD CALLING FOR ONE OF ITS FAVOURITES IS OBVIOUS 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


have captained their school and county 
as well as England’s XI. to wit, A. C. 
MacLaren, one of the greatest batsmen 
and captains of all time, and H. D. G. 
Leveson-Gower, a very Kitchener of 
cricket organisation and management. 
MacLaren is as trenchant with his pen 
as he was with his blade—and as sound. 
“* Re discontent,” writes he, “‘ so far as 
cricket-loving people are concerned there 


committees generally and some of our 
county captains might do well to en- 
courage more enterprising cricket on the 
part of some of our professional batsmen, 
none of whom do I blame, however, 
for they have only to dash twice and 
fail to be dashed out of their XI. and 
income. Almost in every game played 
to-day, so far as counties are concerned, 
there are moments when the occasion 
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demands aggressive tactics such as (a) 
wicket easy, becoming difficult; (0) 
wicket good but rain probable; (c) 
wicket good and likely to remain so, 
when batsmen must hurry if bowlers 
are to be allowed time to do their work 
on perfect wickets; (d) when a side is 
safe but runs are wanted; (e) bowling 
with upper hand and conditions against 
batsmen ; (f) on all sticky wickets. In 
the same way unnecessarily slow play 
should be strongly condemned by 
captains. But even when the right thing 
is done by a captain he will be faulted 
by a section of the Press. Here is a case 
in point: Lancashire playing Essex, 
last day of match, ten minutes before 
lunch, Lancashire professional 90 odd, 
at lunch time 99 not out, this very 
estimable professional never having made 
acentury. I would declare innings closed 
rather than lose what should be ten, but 
what is usually fifteen minutes, by 
resuming innings after lunch for one 
run that is of no use whatever to the 
side. The result would be that I should 
be slated in the Press. The people who 
wrote that I was mad when I took 
Barnes to Australia and that I was not 
good enough to play for Lancashire let 
alone England are the same who are 
endeavouring to encourage the football 
element among the spectators at our 
cricket grounds to boo and yell at any 
mistake, and to receive in cold silence 
all brilliant pieces of work on the part 
of the players. All right-minded 
members of the Press—and there are 
many left still—do not descend to these 
depths, but there are some who should 
be ignored and—again ignored. In this 
age of discontent we must not lose sight 
of the fact that we have no cricketers, 
no footballers, no polo players, no 
jockeys, no golfers—and that’s all there 
is to it. “A. C. MACLAREN.”’ 


And now, to complete the tale, 
Mr. Leveson-Gower writes as follows :— 
“There are at least four reasons why 
attendances at first-class matches should 
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as a matter of fact be smaller than 
they really are :— 

“(1) There are a good deal many 
more matches to-day than there were, 
say, fifteen years ago, so that although 
a man may see just as many days’ cricket 
in 1913 as he did in 1900 he does not go 
to any more matches than he did then. 

*“*(2) In London, at any rate, the use 
of the telephone has, I think, had an 
effect indirectly in keeping people away. 
A man telephones to find out if some 
favourite batsman is ‘ out’; if he is, 
he keeps away. 

“(3) Then, the counter attraction of 
golf and lawn tennis is very great, 
especially that of the former game, with 
so many courses near London that are 
so accessible by taxicab, etc. 

“ (4) The increase in newspapers which 
give the scores almost hour by hour 
tends further in this same direction of 
diminishing gate-receipts. 

think, too, that first-class 
cricket lacks at the moment the great 
attractive personalities of men like 
‘W.G.,’ A. N. Hornby, S. M. J. Woods, 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, A. C. MacLaren, and 
F. S. Jackson. We have, of course, 
many celebrities, such as R. H. Spooner, 
C. B. Fry, P. F. Warner, Hobbs, Woolley, 
and A. O. Jones; but, as a body, they 
are not so numerous. This is merely a 
passing phase, and many of our best 
to-day are just about as good as our 
best ever were—always with the 
exception of ‘ W.G.’ 

“But ‘cricket’ is as popular as it 
ever was, if it is left alone. The man 
who thinks otherwise is, of course, 
entitled to his opinion, but my humble 
opinion is that ‘ he is wrong.’ 

“H. D. G. LEVESON-GOWER.” 

I think, finally, that the notion that 
the first-class game is not so popular as 
it was may be regarded as exploded. 
And I expect the public to have proved 
the explosion thereof ere these lines are 
printed. 
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ATHLETIC TRAINING. 


BY ERNEST HJERTBERG 


[Mr. Hjertberg first applied himself to running in 1883 in the United States, and his reputation 


has been steadily growing. 


He excelled in races varying from ‘‘ 880 yards to 8 hours,” 
his own words, and his name became famous in athletic circles. 


to use 
For eight years he was captain 


of the New Jersey Athletic Club, leaving finally to coach the famous Knickerbocker Athletic Club. 
Under his guidance this team administered to the New York Athletic Club the first defeat they 


had suffered for 25 years. 


Mr. Hjertberg next coached the University of Columbia Track Team 
and to him their unprecedented successes must be attributed. 


Afterwards he took charge of the 


Irish-American Club. By this time the majority of American athletics had been under his tuition. 
His highest success was reached, however, in 1910, when the Swedish Government made him 
an offer to coach their national team for the Olympic Games of 1912. The result of this appointment, 
it will be remembered, was that Sweden finished a long way ahead of all except America and Finland, 
and even America’s success can undoubtedly be traced to the grounding given by Mr. Hjertberg in 


his earlier life. 


THROWING THE JAVELIN 
BY ERIC LEMMING 


THROWING the Javelin in its present 
form is a purely Swedish detail of 
athletics. Originally, however, like other 
branches, it was a classical sport adapted 
to modern conditions. The Swedes, how- 
ever, were the first to introduce javelin 
throwing into athletics in our time, and 
owing to them it formed part of the 
programme of the Olympic Games of 
Athens, in 1906. New as it was to most 
athletes from other nations, it was at 
once received with the keenest interest, 
and before long was being practised well 
nigh everywhere. 

For throwing the javelin, therefore, 
Swedes need not go to other countries 
in order to learn the best methods. It 
can be best studied in Swedish athletic 
grounds, and that is the reason why 
there are so many good javelin throwers 
in Sweden. 

Strength entirely is scarcely a leading 
essential. What is needed is suppleness 
of movement and the ability quickly 
and perfectly to combine the various 
actions in the throw. 

The art in throwing the javelin is to 
allow the missile to leave the hand in 
such a correct position that no vibrations 
will arise in the shaft during its passage 


Such is the authority, the fourth of whose articles appears below.]—Eb. 


through the air, as this diminishes the 
length of the throw considerably. The 
softer the wood of which the shaft is 
made the more difficult it is, of course, 
to avoid such vibrations. When choosing 
a javelin, therefore, you should select one 
that is hard and has a pretty thick shaft. 
Care should be also taken that it is not 
kept in a damp place, as the wood easily 
warps. 

The placing of the binding on the 
shaft is of great importance. I have used 
and practised many positions of the 
binding, but have finally come to the 
conclusion that it ought to begin a good. 
3 centimetres (1.2 inch) from the centre 
of gravity of the javelin, counting from 
the point, and that it should have a 
length of 16 centimetres (6.4 inches). 
Of course, this binding is not the best 
for everyone, as naturally the grip of 
the javelin and the angle at which one 
is accustomed to hold it before throwing 
also plays a very considerable part. 

I shall now endeavour to describe the 
style I myself employ in throwing the 
javelin, which I consider is that which 
gives the best result. 

First as regards the grip with the 
hand ; this should never be very tight. 
During the run, the javelin-point is held 
somewhat upwards and turned a little 
towards the breast. The hand should 
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be right over the shoulder. The javelin binding. The extreme joints of the - 
should rest lightly in the hand during thumb and the forefinger must grasp the 
the whole of the run immediately before back edge of the binding in order to get 


ERIC LEMMING THROWING THE JAVELIN 
THE JAVELIN HAS LEFT THE HAND BEFORE REAR LEG HAS REALLY COME FORWARD 


a correct balance of the javelin in the 


you collect your energies for the final 
movement ; then the shaft should be hand. The other fingers are placed along 


gripped as firmly as possible round the the binding in such a way that the 
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javelin is held firmly in the hand with 
the inner side of the thumb and the 
first and, partly, the second joints of 
the fingers. In the initial position and 
during the run the hand is held some- 
what higher than the shoulder, right over 
the outer part of it, and with the inside 
of the hand turned upwards. In this 
way the upper arm is parallel with the 
ground. At first the body must not be 
twisted, but the breast should be turned 
towards the direction of the throw. 

The javelin is then held in this position 
for the first part of the run, which may 
well begin about 15 to 20 metres from 
the throwing line. Of course you must 
not spring at the top of your speed 
during the whole of the run; as in 
coming up for a take off, the speed should 
be increased gradually. At the instant 
the athlete gathers himself together for 
the throw he should try, however, to 
be at top speed, this being necessary in 
order to get a long throw. During the 
run none of the muscles of the trunk 
should be tense, for otherwise they will 
not be able to perform the same work 
as when brought from absolute rest 
to the greatest possible exertion of force. 
During the first part of the run the 
breast must be turned in the direction 
of the throw. Great care must be taken, 
during the run, not to draw back too 
quickly the shoulder of the arm that is 
to make the throw, for you can never 
acquire the same speed running with the 
trunk twisted as when it is held straight 
forwards. 

I said just now that during the first 
part of the run the arm should be placed 
above the shoulder. While running the 
last five yards then, by degrees, and 
without any jerks, the arm should be 
carried straight backwards so that, just 


when you are about to throw, the arm | 


will be in a straight line with the direction 
oftheintended discharge. Simultaneously 
with the bending backwards immediately 
before the throw, the left foot is placed 
in behind the body and, at the same 
instant, the throw is made. The next 
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moment the position of the legs is 
altered, so that the right foot comes to 
the rear and the left to the front. This 
movement serves a double purpose. 
First of all it helps to preserve the 
balance behind the throwing line, and 
it also facilitates a quick and properly- 
carried-out turn of the shoulders. In the 
act of throwing the arm should be carried 
straight over the shoulder and not to 
the side. It is necessary to place the 
left foot in the oblique position for the 
javelin to be able to retain the direction 
it had during the run. You should 
therefore be very careful to make the 
run in the same direction as that of the 
throw. 

As in throwing the discus, the beginner 
should never try at once to throw with 
a run. By doing so it takes a much 
longer time to learn the art than by 
beginning with a standing throw. 

During the preparatory exercise you 
should endeavour exclusively to learn 
the correct style, and should not think 
at all about long throws. 

During the first period, which is nearly 
a preliminary training, you can keep on 
throwing for a good time—twenty-five to 
thirty throws with each hand _ being 
hardly too much. In spite of this it 
takes quite a considerable time before 
you get into such form as to be sure of 
every throw. When once the correct 
style is mastered and the throw quite 
certain, you need not train so severely. 
Three days a week ought to be sufficient 
for the work, but if you feel inclined to 
devote more time no harm will be done. 

The advice given can be summarized 
as follows :— 

Never execute a throw without being 
quite determined before you begin to 
run that you will do your best. 

Collect all your energies, therefore, 
before the run. Balance the javelin 
carefully before the run begins, so that 
you can feel that it rests securely and 
well in your hand. . 

During the run it is better to hold the 
point of the javelin level. 
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Always remember during the run to 
keep the point of the javelin turned 
inwards towards the breast as much as 
possible. If during the run the point 
is turned outwards, 7.e., from the breast, 
there will often be a break in the throw 
and the javelin cannot leave the hand in 
a perfectly straight line. Much power 
is hereby lost that otherwise could be 
utilised to increase the length of the throw. 

Do not let the javelin go too high in 


Always measure the length of the run. 
It is wise to mark the spot where you 
begin to stretch your arm back and 
finally prepare for the throw. 


PUTTING THE SHOT 
Putting the Shot is a branch of ath- 
letics which above all requires strength 
and weight in the athlete who aspires to 
success in it. But in this as in so many 
other branches speed is also necessary. 


SAARISTO THROWING THE JAVELIN AT STOCKHOLM. NOTE THAT JUST AFTER REVERSAL OF 
FOOTHOLD THE HEAD IS STILL TURNED IN THE DIRECTION OF THE THROW 


the air, but at an angle of about 50° 
from the ground. 

Put all your strength into the last 
few strides, and always try to throw 
with the run. It will not do to stop 
immediately before executing the throw, 
for then you gain nothing by the impetus 
of the run. 

Do not hold the javelin for too long a 
time in the hand, for then it will be bent 
down. The javelin must leave the hand 
without the least bending or change’ of 
m direction. 


Of course he who at the same time is 
heavy and strong and quick in his 
movements has the greatest prospect of 
success. All the most prominent men in 
the shot-putting are tall, strong, and 
heavy, but at the same time exceedingly 
speedy in their movements. Ralph Rose, 
Coe, McDonald, Horgan, etc., are typical 
in this respect, all of them weighing more 
than 14stone. Rose, for example, weighs 
considerably more and is nearly 6 ft. 5 in. 
tall. McDonald is the greatest giant 
amongst these wonderful putters of the 
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shot. He is of exactly the same height 
as Rose, but pulls the scale a little lower. 

The art of putting the shot is very 
difficult and takes more time to learn 
than most other branches of athletics. 
The correct method cannot be acquired 
without incessant training and untiring 
interest. The best style for putting the 
shot will now be described. 

First of all, the grasp of the shot. This 
can be placed in the hand in two different 
ways. Many, and among them is Rose, 
place the shot on the joint between the 
fingers and the lower part of the hand, 
and at the last moment before the shot 
leaves the hand it receives a last impetus 
from the upper part of the fingers. This 
method is of course the best; but it 
requires strong wrists and fingers. There 
are many who use this style but have not 
sufficiently strong wrists and fingers to 
be able to give the shot that afore- 
mentioned final impetus; instead, the 
fingers yield at the last moment and 
power is lost instead of being gained. 


For all those who have not sufficiently 
strong fingers and, above all, for begin- 
ners, I would therefore give the advice 
to put the shot in the palm of the hand 


close to the fingers. The fingers above 
need not then be used for the impetus 
itself, but serve to hold the shot cor- 
rectly in the hand at the beginning, and 
the missile at the final stage will move 
from the lower part of the hand to the 
fingers, there to get a last impulse. Just 
as when one begins training for the other 
kinds of throwing, one should begin 
practising putting the shot from a 
stationary position. 

When I now describe the various 
movements in putting the shot I postu- 
late that it is a throw with the right 
hand. 

Initial position : The left side is turned 
to the line of the throw. The feet must 
be apart, so that one stands quite firmly. 
The distance between the heels should 
then be 16-20 inches. The left foot is 
twisted obliquely forward and the right 
foot is at right angles to the line of the 
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throw. This is the initial position. Now 
we shall go on to the various stages of 
the put. 

(1) The shot is grasped in the hand in 
the way formerly described, care being 
taken that the hand is carried quite close 
to the shoulder, so that if possible it can 
rest against it, and the elbow is turned 
outwards. The left arm is stretched 
straight out in the direction of the throw. 
(2) The right knee is bent, the trunk 
is twisted to the right, and the heel of 
the left foot is lifted so that the foot 
rests on the toes. Then in a strong 
upward heave the shot is forced upward 
and outward, although care must be 
taken that the hand is not moved from 
the shoulder until the body faces the 
direction of the throw. 

After having fully learned the different 
movements in the throw itself, we now 
proceed to shot-putting with a turn. One 
places the foot near the back of the circle, | 
in relation to the direction of the throw. 
The initial position is just the same as 
that which has been practised standing, 
but with the important exception that 
the body is poised ready for the move- 
ment with the face at right angles to the 
direction of the throw. The knee of the 
front leg is lightly poised in order to be 
able to collect energy for the movement 
forward. This is carried out by taking 
a jump with the rear leg after the front 
one has been swung pendulously, 7.e., 
the front leg is lifted and carried slowly 
in towards the rear one on which the 
weight of the body rests; then it is 
lifted rapidly forwards and upwards and 
a jump forward is made on the right leg. 
Care should then be taken to make the 
jump as low as possible so that you 
almost glide along over the ground. The 
first jump in the start ought to be about 
a yard long. After the jump the feet 
must be put on the ground simultane- 
ously and at a distance from each other 
of about a yard. The movement of the 
front leg is, of course, greater than that 
of the rear one, but it is so much the 
more rapid too. 
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The arm must be fully extended before 
the shot is allowed to leave the hand, and 
so must the leg, too. You must stretch 
the arm perfectly straight out forwards 
and upwards. This means that the arm 
must not be stretched out so that at the 
last moment the shot will tend down- 
wards instead of in the direction just 
mentioned. We must again observe that 
we should let the shot glide higher up 
the fingers during the last moment in 
the throw, so that finally a flip can be 
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I have described above how a throw 
should be made and from this it does 
not seem a very difficult matter to 
acquire the correct technique. A detail 
hard to overcome is that of making 
the first step correctly. The weight 


of the body must rest on the right 
leg in the starting position and the 
knee of the right leg must be bent some- 
what, ready to make the first jump. You 
cannot get a sufficiently quick jump 
forward on the right leg merely by the 


PUTTING THE SHOT. 


given to it by means of the fingers and 
a rotary impulse imparted. The best 
throw is that given when you feel that 
power comes from the legs and travels 
up along the side of the body and right 
out to the tips of the fingers. In putting 
the shot the thing chiefly necessary is to 
have the correct style, because that is 
the factor which in the last instance 
decides everything in a throw. Care 
must therefore be taken to train with the 
greatest energy if you wish to become a 
good putter. 


FIRST POSITION 

use of the strength of the leg. The free 
leg must also assist in order to increase 
the speed of the jump. 

Always train in the circle. If you 
practise putting the shot for some time 
without using the circle you can easily 
take too great a sphere of operations, and 
then when you come into the circle you 
are afraid of the edge of the ring and can 
easily lose form in the throw by thinking 
too much about avoiding jumping over 
the edge. 

However trivial the rule may appear 
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it is one of great importance, as the 
regulation for the Olympic Games pre- 
scribes that the thrower must leave the 
. circle in this way, and the custom of 
quitting the ring in another way can 
easily have the result that, in an impor- 
tant competition you forget yourself and 
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by degrees. Never think at first about 
making a rapid throw, but take care that 
the various movements in the style are 
performed correctly and run one into the 
other so that the whole forms a single 
fully-combined action. Speed can after- 
wards be increased gradually so that you 


SECOND POSITION, 


BRINGING LEFT LEG TO RIGHT PREPARATORY TO MAKING JUMP 


ACROSS THE RING 


have a good throw annulled merely 
because you have left the circle at the 
wrong place. 

As was mentioned before, it is of great 
importance for the jump in the circle to 
be made as rapidly as possible. But you 
must not go so quickly that you lose 
perfect control over every detail of the 
movement. Speed should be acquired 


can run the different movements into 
each other as rapidly as desired. 
Putting the shot is a branch of 
athletics that you can practice all the 
year round. If you have access to a 
riding school or to any other building 
with an earthen floor the ordinary shot 
can, of course, be used in training. If, 
on the other hand, you have only a 
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gymnastic hall, special shots are made, 
a small lead pellet enclosed in canvas 
covered with leather, exactly the same 
weight as the ordinary ones that are 
employed out of doors, but not massive. 
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You can practise putting the shot a 
good deal without any risk of over- 
training, and you should not allow more 
than a full day of rest every week. 
Training should go on every day and a 


THIRD POCITION. 


AFTER HAVING MADE REVERSAL OF LEGS AND THE SHOT DELIVERED 


HE WAS ALLOWED LEFT SHOULDER TO GIVE WAY TOO MUCH, WHICH SHOULD 


BE MORE IN THE DIJRECTION OF THE SHOT 


They can be used on wooden floors 
without doing any damage at all. Still, 
in order to save the shot, and to avoid 
the heavy bump on the floor, a mat 
should be used if possible for indoor 
training. 


rest should be taken only when you feel 
stale, but the same severe training should 
be undergone afterwards. 

To take the put in all its stages. Begin 
with the right leg in the rear of the ring. 
The left leg is drawn gradually backwards 
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to the heel, or a little behind heel, of the 
right foot. It is then swung. rapidly 
upwards (not too high) and forwards 
until it is felt that the right leg’s upward 
power is ready to work in conjunction 
with the left leg’s action ; and the spring 
forward is completed. Both feet should 
land at the same time and firmly, the 
body at this stage fully faces the direction 
of the throw. The right shoulder is then 
brought to the rear, the right knee bend- 
ing somewhat, the left leg straightened 
and poised on the toe. The body is 
swung forward with the shot still at the 
shoulder, until it again faces the direction 
of the throw ; at this point the back leg 
continues to straighten and the hand 
with the shot begins to leave the shoulder. 
The power really begins at the legs and 
travels through the body into the shoul- 
ders along the arm and right to the finger 
tips. Just here, but not until the shot 
has left the hand, the changing of the 
position of the legs is accomplished. 
Finally I wish to give some general 


advice summarised in the following 
points. 

See that you get the shot placed as 
close to the shoulder as possible with the 
elbow standing out from the side of the 


body. But you can best judge yourself 
how to get the best power. Let the shot 
lie quite still close to the shoulder until 
the hand leaves the shoulder. 
Remember at the last moment after 
the jump to draw back properly the 
shoulder with which you throw, and then 
endeavour to thrust it forward with the 
greatest possible speed at the same time 
as the arm is stretched out rapidly and 
quite straight, and as the legs, with the 
rest of the body, are straightened. 
Never let the head drop. Ina put the 
head ought to be held erect, the eyes 
looking in the direction of the throw. 
During the first stage of the jump the 
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shot can very well be allowed to lie low 
down in the palm of the hand, but 
immediately before the throw let it glide 
up on to the fingers and give the shot the 
last impetus with the upper part of the | 
fingers as explained above. This holds 
good also when the shot is placed out on 
the fingers. 

Remember always to stretch the arm 
upwards in the throw and never let it 
sink down, as thereby you sacrifice power. 

When at the last moment of the throw 
the arm is stretched out, the hand should 
be carried as closely towards the breast 
as possible. If in the throw the hand 
comes away from the side you lose both 
strength and steadiness. 

Bend the knees somewhat in the jump 
and straighten them powerfully in order 
to give impetus to the throw. 

In the jump try to glide as much as 
possible over the circle, and be very 
careful to see that the different steps do 
not become hops. 

Draw the shoulder well back in the 
last moment before you turn to let the 
shot go. 

When the body and arm are straight- 
ened and the shot leaves the hand, the 
body should be in such a position that 
it becomes a base from which the throw 
with the arm is made. In the turn of the 
shoulder, therefore, the body must not 
be twisted so that there is no strength 
left corresponding to the demands of the 
throw. 

Try to reverse the position of the legs 
properly. By this means you not only 
learn to avoid stepping over the ring, 
but the turn of the shoulder becomes both 
quicker and more complete. 

Gather all your energy and power in a 
competition before you carry out the 
throw, and never throw before you feel 
that the shot lies securely and well in 
your hand. 
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THE DAMNING EVIDENCE 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


On the platform of Perth station reigned 
confusion worse confounded. The early 
morning sun, striking through the lofty 
glass roof, streamed down upon a whirl- 
pool of excited passengers, vociferating 
porters, and frienzied dogs surging round 
vast mounds of gun-cases, dress-boxes, 
and itmpedimenta of every description. 

After many rushings to and fro, after 
prodigious expenditure of lung-power on 
the part of station-master and guards, 
the last bewildered traveller was hustled 
into his compartment ; whistles shrieked 
. wildly—the trains for the North were off. 

To the roar of many tongues succeeded 
a silence that might be felt, the porters 
mopped their crimson foreheads. . . . 
“Hallo!” cried one of them, suddenly, 
“what dog’s yon ?”’ 

Far up the deserted platform a chestnut 
brown spaniel was cowering by a pillar, 
staring round him with terrified eyes. 
Two of the men ran forward. 

“Nae collar,” said one, as they drew 
near the stray. 

*Pu’d aff his neck i’ the stramash, 
nae doot,”’ said the other, and stretched 
out his hand. “ Puir felly, puir doggie,”’ 
he murmured, insinuatingly. 


The lost dog drew back his lips from 
his teeth in a wild snarl, gave the man 
one terror-stricken glance from his 
anguished eyes, then turned and fled. 

Through the open end of the station, 
across the lines of rail, up the farther 
bank, and away, tail between legs, ventre- 
a-terre, across the open country. 

“‘An’ it’s gude-day to ye, ma man,” the 
porters muttered disgustedly, as they 
watched the beast’s frantic flight until 
he disappeared into the depths of a great 
pine wood. 

Down the aisles between the tall, red 
trunks the dog sped; into the sunlight 
again and away across the green pastures 
and waving cornfields of the fair Vale of 
Perth. The hot sun was beating down 
from a cloudless sky, the huge flanks and 
towering summits of the Grampians rose 
before him, ere, with failing limbs and 
fainting breath, with weary, bloodshot 
eyes and long red tongue flapping on his 
chest, he sank by the side of a wayside 
burn and drank as if he could never have 
his fill of the crystal-clear water. 

He was not the only wayfarer who had 
tarried by the stream. At the sound of 
the dog’s lapping, Donal’ McNab, drover 
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—and poacher—raised his head and 
peered through the bush under which he 
lay. His keen professional eye took stock 
of the animal’s points. 

“Cott!” he murmured, “a body 
might be mekkin’ an honest penny oot 
o’ a peast like yon, whateffer.’’ He rose 
quietly to his feet. ‘‘ Come then, ma 
man,” he said, gently, appearing from 
behind the bush with a rabbit bone in 
his hand. 

The dog backed a step or two and 
regarded him with distrustful eye. But 
in spite of himself his nostrils twitched. 
He had travelled in darkness and din 
throughout the long night, he had come 
across country for hours at racing speed 
—his craving stomach would not be 
denied. Cautiously he drew nearer to 
the man who stood motionless, with 
rigid, outstretched arm. The starving 
creature seized the tit-bit; while he 
devoured it Donal’ still stood immovable; 
then he extended a second tempting 
mouthful. This time as the dog ate he 
gently patted its head; at the third 
helping he slipped a knotted cord round 
its neck. 

* * * * 


“What do you want for him ? ” asked 
Lord Banavie. 

“Och, ferry sma’ siller, ferry sma’ 
siller, inteet.” 

The “ Er-rel”” contemplated the 
spaniel thoughtfully, then turned to his 
wife. “‘ Noa bad animal. What do you 
think ? 

“Good points,” pronounced Lady 
Banavie, gently drawing through her 
fingers the long, pendant ears. 

“A pewtiful creature, ma _ leddy,” 
Donal’ McNab broke in earnestly. “I 
hed him from ma wife’s cousin who will 
pe a keeper i’ the Sooth country. Gra-and 
dogs they will pe haffin’ there, whateffer. 
And wi’ a nose on him 

“How much money ? ”’ 

“Och, chust a five pund nott.”” From 
under his shaggy eyebrows Donal’ shot 
a keen glance at his lordship. 
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“Five pound nott ! Hoots, the man’s 
daft!” 

Just then the spaniel raised his beauti- 
ful brown eyes to Lady Banavie’s in a 
look so mournful, so appealing, that the 
lady’s heart melted. “‘ Have him!” she 
whispered. ‘‘ He’s well-bred, I’m sure 
you can make something of him.”’ 

For a few minutes longer the Er-rel 
stood eyeing the animal, then: “ Of 
course, ma man, I must have a trial of 
the beast first. To-morrow’s the Twelfth; 
bring him along to the Castle and we’ll 
see what he shapes like.” 

will do thatt, ma lorrd,’”’ cried 
Donal’, heartily. 

A little later, as the drover led the dog 
up the avenue: “‘ Cott only knows,” he 
muttered, his malevolent gaze fixed on 
the waif, ‘‘ whatt black disgrace ye may 
not pe pringin’ on me by rinnin’ efter a 
rabbit, or some sich cantrip! But if ye 
loss me that five pund nott, ma man, it 
iss not in your skin that I would like to 


pe to-morrow nicht, whateffer ! 
* * * * * 


“ Everything ready, Mackenzie ? Then 


we'd better be off!’ Lord Banavie 
nodded to his wife who stood on the 
gravel sweep before the Castle. ‘‘ You'll 
bring the leddies to lunch at Ash Tree 
Well? . . Allright. . . Got that dog on 
a line, Mackenzie ? ”’ 

‘“T hev that, ma lorrd, for no man will 
be knowin’ what kind o’ a peast he will 
be ’’—and the keeper eyed the stranger | 
distrustfully. 

““Seems to know what’s i’ the wind 
anyhow,” said the Er-rel. For the ears 
of the brown spaniel were eagerly cocked, 
his stump tail quivered, his whole body 
strained forward in a fever of expectation. 

Light clouds were rolling up the massive 
flanks of Ben Nevis, a ray of golden 
sunlight clove the pearly mist and made 
a shimmering track across the silvery 
waters of Loch Eil, the life-giving breath 
of the North was in their nostrils as they 
struck across the dew-laden heather. 

The birds lay well, the dogs acquitted 
themselves with distinction, the guns 
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were good shots all. The bag swelled— 
even as did the heart of Keeper Mackenzie 
when he thought of the figure his moor 
would cut in the local—nay, even in 
the London—-papers. 

“T say,” cried Lord Banavie, suddenly, 
“T’m positeeve a bird dropped into yon 
thicket o’ bracken.”’ 

The keeper looked at the spot and 
shook his head. “It will be terrible 
thick, an’ terrible fu’ o’ rabbits, ma lorrd. 
I doot whether the dogs could mek head 
or tail o’ it, whateffer.”’ 

“Try Jock,” said his master, “ he’s 
no easily beat.”’ 

But in vain were Jock’s patience and 
skill exploited ; nor did his sister, Jess, 
have greater success. The sportsmen 


were turning away when the Er-rel’s 
eye fell upon the waif straining at his 
line, his eager gaze searching the depths 
of the brake. 

“ Hallo! think ye can make anything 
of it, my la-ad ? Well, ye shall have yer 


chance. Let him go, Mackenzie.” 

Like an arrow from a bow the spaniel 
shot into the thicket ; the quivering of 
the bracken marked where he forced his 
body through the tall stems and dili- 
gently quartered the difficult ground. . . 
The minutes sped. ‘‘ Nae use, ma lorrd, 
nae use at ahl,” said the keeper; “‘ he 
will chust be amusin’ himsel’ wi’ the 
rabbits in yonder.”’ 

Suddenly from the heart of the brake 
a ripple came through the fern in a 
straight line to where Mackenzie stood. 
Another moment and the spaniel emerged 
bearing triumphantly aloft the corpse of 
a grouse. 

“Cott ! Saw ye effer the like o’ thatt, 
noo ?”’ grunted the man as he took the 
bird from between the powerful jaws. 
‘“‘An’ not wan feather ruffled, moreoffer !’’ 

“Good dog,’ said the Er-rel, and 
stooped to pat the ringletted head... . 

At Ash Tree Well the ladies and the 
luncheon awaited the guns. “And how 
did the new spaniel behave?” were 
Lady Banavie’s first words to her lord. 
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“First-rate. I'll have him — he’s 
worth the five pound nott.” 

“A bonny dog,” said his wife, thought- 
fully. ‘“‘ He reminds me a little of poor 
Benny.’’ Her ladyship’s eyes grew a 
trifle moist, for the death of her favourite 
spaniel under the wheels of a road-hog’s 
car was a grief she had never outlived. 

“Ay, ay, a fine dog was Benny,” her 
husband’s tones were as grave as her 
own. “A faithful creature—I mind well 
leaving him oustide the Stores one 
morning, and what with shopping and 
one thing or another I clean forgot the 
poor beast and went out by the back 
into another street. Never gave him a 
thought until late in the afternoon when 
I was leaving the Club—then I took a 
cab and tore back to the Stores. And 
there he was, sittin’ on the crowded 
pavement, watchin’ the door, just as I 
had left him half-a-dozen hours before.” 

“Dear old Benny.” Lady Banavie 
used her handkerchief vigorously for a 
moment, then returning it to her pocket 
with an air of finality went forward and 
called the party to luncheon. 

With great alacrity they seated them- 
selves beneath the tall ash-tree which 
gave to the well its name and fell to 
with that appetite which the keen, pure 
air of the Highlands bestows. 

By-the-bye,”’ said Lady Banavie’s. 
friend, Mrs. Mansfield, pausing in the 
exploration of a pie, ‘““do you know 
whom we’ve got for a neighbour at 
Altcairn Lodge ? 

“No. Who?” 

“Mrs. Morgan Lighthead!” replied 
the lady with immense emphasis, and 
looked round to enjoy the sensation her 
words had created. For Mrs. Morgan 
Lighthead was a famous beauty whose 
extremely unconventional doings sup- 
plied a vast amount of copy to the society 
press. 

“You don't tell me that!” cried the 
Er-rel with great interest. ‘‘ So that was. 
where she was going ? I saw her arrive 
at Fort William station the ither day. 
Handsome woman—gra-and figure !”’ 
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Lady Banavie raised her head and 
fixed her blue eyes upon the speaker. 

“They say she’s a real fine shot,’’ he 
continued, unconsciously. 

A spark kindled in the depths of the 
blue eyes. 

First-rate company, too,” 
the unfortunate man. 

He looked round for the sili water 
and his glance encountered his wife’s. 
““ But she’s a dashed bad temper!”’ he 
added, precipitately. 

“JT did not know that you were 
acquainted with the lady.’’ The words 
fell from her ladyship’s lips like pellets 
of ice. 

“T’m not—I’m not. Never spoke to 
the wumman i’ my life! ’”’ spluttered the 
Er-rel. ‘‘ But she was in a fair rampin’, 
roarin’ rage when I saw her at the station. 
Marchin’ up and down an’ callin’ her 
man an’ her maid an’ the porters an’ the 
guards an’ the railway company generally 
by every name she could lay her tongue 
to." 

“What about ?”’ 
field. 

“Gude kens ! 


pursued 


asked Mrs. Mans- 


My train for Mallaig 
went off an’ left her there cursin’ at 


lairge. . . Well, now, if everybody’s 
finished, I’m thinkin’ we’d better be off 
again. Some of you ladies are comin’, of 
course ? What about you, Phemie ?”’ 
This last to his wife, with wooing 
sweetness. 

“Tam going to walk with you—for a 
little way,” said her ladyship, grimly. 

“‘Are ye, though? Man, that’s gr-and.”’ 
But the glint of anxiety in the Er-rel’s 
eye somewhat belied the fervour of his 
tone. 

* * * * * 

“The type of woman whom I most 
abhor! She and her odious set-— smart,’ 
I believe, is their vulgar name for them- 
selves—come up here and ruin every- 
thing. That you should know such 
people is to me absolutely incomprehen- 
sible !”’ 

“Bless the wumman!”’ cried the 
Er-rel in sudden exasperation, “ how 
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many times must I tell you that I do 
not know Mrs. Morgan Lightheels, or 
whatever her name is ? Except by sight. 
Never spoke to her in my life.” 

“ Well, you will be able to remedy that 
now, seeing she has become a neighbour,”’ 
retorted Lady Banavie, adroitly chang- 
ing her ground. 

“ Now of all the unreasonable——’”’ the 
Er-rel choked, swallowed hard — then 
forcing his strident tones into mildly 
reasoning accents: ‘‘ Now, Phemie, I 
may have my faults ”’ (his voice, however, 
implied doubt’, ‘‘ but runnin’ at a wum- 
man’s skirt-tails is no one o’ them. Even 
you must admit that.”’ 

Lady Banavie glanced at her spouse’s 
rugged features and a faintly relenting 
smile dawned in her eyes. 

“Mark !’”’ Up whirred a grouse before 
his lordship’s nose. 

Bang ! Bang !—Serenely indifferent to 
both barrels, the bird sailed unswervingly 
on. 

“Damnation! . . Phemie, you must 
stop this silly nonsense!’’ roared the 
Er-rel. ‘‘ Ye’re playin’ the very deevil— 
how can a boddy shoot straight when he’s 
badgered to death by a fulish wumman?”’ 

“All right, dear,” her ladyship smiled, 
sweetly, “now that you’ve explained 
everything, I think I’ll walk back across 
the hill. I wanted to see the shepherd’s 
wife at Dalriach—she’s not been well for 
a week or two.” 

“Ay, ay, do ye that, like a good lass.”’ 
And the Er-rel drew a deep breath of 
relief as his wife turned and made her 
way across the moorland. ‘ 

With unvarying success—this little 
interlude disposed of—the afternoon 
wore on. And as the sun sank into the 
crimson west, its afterglow bathing the 
hilltops in a soft rosy light, it was a 
supremely satisfied Mackenzie who fol- 
lowed the guns homeward to the Castle. 

As they lingered by the lodge-gates 
while he marshalled the dogs into their 
kennels, another shooting-party passed 
along the highroad. 

“ That’s Mrs. Morgan Lighthead,”’ said 
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Mrs. Mansfield, indicating a tall lady 
who strode by between a couple of men. 

“Ay, soit is. I wonder what sport—’”’ 
the Er-rel was beginning, when he was 
interrupted by a howl from the kennels. 
So loud, so laden with fierce, agonised 
longing, that all wheeled round in 
startled surprise. 

Standing up against the grating, his 
nose thrust through the bars, the brown 
spaniel was uplifting his voice in a pro- 
longed, heart-broken wail. 

“ Doggone the peast ! Whatt will be 
the matter wi’ him ?”’ cried Mackenzie. 

““Wheesht, my man, wheesht.’”’ Lord 
Banavie laid his hand soothingly upon 
the dog’s head. He gratefully licked the 
brown fingers, his howls died down to a 
piteous whine, but his anguished gaze 
still strained down the roadway. 

* * * * * 

Said the Er-rel next morning as he 
passed his wife at work amongst her 
roses: “‘ Well, I’ll be off now and see 
the grieve about that business. I’ll get 
finished before lunch, and then we'll get 
out on the hill in the afternoon. Mean- 
while I’m thinking I’ll take the new 
spaniel wi’ me for a bit o’ exercise. The 
sooner he and I get acquainted wi’ each 
other the better.”’ 

“‘ Quite right,’’ Lady Banavie nodded, 
as she snipped off a dead bud, “‘I’m going 
out myself by and bye when they’re all 
settled down to their letter-writing and 
what not ’’—a backward wave of her 
hand indicated the ladies of the house- 
party—*‘ I want to see the minister about 
the Sunday-school treat.” 

In pursuance of which intention, a 
couple of hours later, her ladyship was 
walking along the winding white road 
by the side of the loch. As she passed 
Altcairn Lodge she casually turned her 
head and glanced through the open 
gateway. 

Her heart gave a great leap. . . Out- 
side the closed door of the house lay the 
brown spaniel. His whole attitude was 
that of tense, expectant waiting. . . 
Lady Banavie pulled herself together and 


whistled softly. The dog turned his head 
for an instant, his tail quivered gently— 
then he resumed his eager watch. 

No, there was no mistake—it was the 
waif. Into Lady Banavie’s mind flashed 
the recollection of that other faithful dog, 
the loved and lost Benny, waiting for his 
master outside the Stores. Even so was 
this one waiting for him outside Mrs. 
Morgan Lighthead’s door. 

She walked blindly on. A dull wonder 
mingled with the pain which possessed 
her. Her husband—after all those years 
together—to deceive her thus! And for 
such a pitiful cause. . . Her husband! 
That creature! . . Fiery scorn added 
itself to the tumult of her feelings. . . . 

At last she turned and made her way 
home across the fields. Not again would 
she look upon the damning evidence of 
his guilt. . . 

From the open hall-door the Er-rel 
advanced to meet her. ‘‘ Here ye are— 
I’ve just got in. Let’s hurry up with 
lunch now, and get off to the hill. Lang- 
winded eediot, that grieve—wasted half 
the day with his havering !”’ 

“Have you spent the morning with 
the grieve ?”’ 

“‘ Of course—didna I tell you? Why, 
Phemie, what’s the matter now? Yer 
eyes are fair like gimlets !”’ 

““T do not wonder,” his wife said, 
chokingly, ‘‘ that you are afraid to meet 
them.” 

“‘Atraid to—-! What in the world—~! 
Phemie, my wumman, surely ye’re no 
well 

oh, that you should dare !’’ she 
gasped. “‘ Oh, what things men are!”’ 

For a moment sheer amazement 
deprived the Er-rel of utterance. And 
through the emotion-laden pause broke 
the sound of the keeper’s voice. 

“There’s Mackenzie.”” Lord Banavie 
snatched eagerly at the diversion. 
“Wonder if he’s found that spaniel ? 
Brute! he was aff like the wind the 
instant his kennel door was open!” 

Nearer, clearer, came Mackenzie’s voice 
upraised in shrillest indignation. “ Ye 
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scoondrel! Ye thievin’ scoondrel! Tae 
get us ahl into a mess like this!’’ And 
round the angle of the wall staggered 
Donal’ McNab, vainly struggling in the 
keeper’s iron grip. 

“What’s all this, Mackenzie ? ”’ 

““ Ay, ye may well ask, ma lorrd! Yon 
spaniel he sold ye—sold ? It was neffer 
his to sell !—it belangs to the leddy at 
Altcairn.”’ 

“What !” 

*“Chust that, ma lorrd. When I will 
be oot lookin’ for the dog, by she comes 
wi’ him at her heels. 

“* Beg pardon, mem,’ I ses, ‘ but I 
see ye will be haffin’ our dog that ran 
away. 

““ Your dog!’ she ses. Ay, an’ she 
secs mich more ass that, moreoffer—sal, 
she’s no a mealy-mouthed leddy, yon, I 
can tell ye!--‘It’s my dog,’ she ses. 
“him that I lost a week syne at Perth 
Station,’’ she ses. ‘Nae doot yer 
maister kens best how that was done,’ 
she ses. ‘ But I'll haff the law on yer 
maister for it,’ she ses. ‘Ay, an’ that 
this ferry dav,” she ses. 

““* Mem,’ I ses, ‘ we will be puyin’ this 
dog yersterday off Donal’ McNab, the 
drover,’ I ses. 

“ She laffs that scornfu’! an’ ‘Ay, ay, 
so ye say,’ she ses; ‘ then pring Donal’ 
McNab before me—if ye can,’ she ses. 
An’ not anither wirrd whateffer. 

“ Weel, back I comes, an’ by good luck 
there was Donal’ hangin’ round the 
kitchen door, mekkin’ up to the lasses 
for his denner—an’ waitin’, nae doot, for 
his five pund nott. 
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““Come ye wi’ me to the leddy at 
Altcairn,’ I ses, ‘an’ tell her where ye 
will be gettin’ yon spaniel, for its her’s, 
sheees. . 

“Well, ma lorrd, we will be haffin’ a 
fine collieshangie together, him an’ me— 
but at the lang last the auld scoondrel 
will be confessin’ that he chust picked 
up the peast upon the rodd.’”’ 


“ The puir thing wad hev stairved but 
for me, whateffer,’’ whined the aggrieved 
Donal’. 

“ By Gad! Here’s a bonny kettle o’ 
fish! Take the rascal to Altcairn at 
once an’ make him tell his tale. An’ 
tell the truth for once, d’ye hear, ye 
blackguairrd ?”’ Then the Er-rel turned 
disgustedly to his wife: ‘‘ But I suppose 
I'll have to call on the thrice-dashed 
wumman mysel’ an’ make humble apolo- 
gies an’ so forth.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t trouble to do that, 
dearest. A letter will be better—you can 
send it now, by Mackenzie.” 

“Ye think that would do? All right, 
then. . But what am I to say ? 
Dashed troublesome job. Mebbe it 
would be better to go and explain——”’ 


“Nonsense, darling. Would you like 
me to write ? [ll do it in a minute.” 


“Man, I wish ye would,” the Er-rel 
heaved a deep sigh of relief. “I say, ye 
don’t mind takin’ the job aff my hands, 
do ye, Phemie ? ”’ 

““ Not the least little bit in the world,” 
said his wife, and smiled upon him 
entrancingly. 
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BLACK-HEADED GULL ALIGHTING 


AMONG THE SANDHILLS. 


BY MARY G. S. BEST 
With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 


OnE of the most wonderful things in the 
study of bird life is to watch the return 
of the migratory species to the same 
nesting-grounds year after year with 
unfailing regularity, arriving almost to 
the day that they, or their forefathers, 
had done for years before them. 

It is curious, too, to determine why 
they ever decided upon one particular 
spot instead of another, why such and 
such a marsh or sandhill should have 
been chosen in preference to dozens of 
others apparently exactly the same in 
all essential details. 

One of these breeding-grounds is situ- 
ated amongst a long line of sandhills 
which have been washed up by the 
Irish Sea upon the shores of one of our 
northern counties. 


The Black-headed Gulls are the earliest 
to appear, the first few pairs arriving in 
February ; in such a hurry are they to 
take possession of their nesting ground 
that they do not even wait till the colour 
of their heads is changed ; they are still 
in their winter plumage with a white cap 
marked with dusky patches, and the 
birds are there for a few weeks before 
the brown breeding-cap is assumed. 

The Black-headed Gulls are increasing 
on that particular nesting-ground very 
rapidly since it has been protected ; 
where there were only a few hundred 
pairs ten years ago, there are now as many 
thousands. You may see them following 
the plough on fields several miles inland, 
searching greedily for worms and grubs 
on the newly-turned earth; they even 
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inspect the village street and rubbish 
heaps for tit-bits, and come down in 
flocks to the garden walls and doorsteps 
of cottages when their inmates are 
throwing out “a bit of summat for the 
gulls.”’ 
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away. Although this is the general rule 
on this gullery, every now and then one 
comes across a nest built carefully up to 
a height of 14 to 2 feet from the ground, 
on which the owner proudly sits, taking 
a higher view of life in general than her 


BLACK-HEADED GULL 


Early in May the gulls begin laying, 


depositing one, two, or three olive brown - 


eggs in an apology for a nest upon the 
ground—a mere handful of bents of 
grass arranged in a circle, just sufficient 
to prevent the eggs from _ rolling 


neighbours. Whether there is any aris- 
tocracy or Royal Family amongst the 
gulls I cannot say, for I have never 
observed that the birds to whom these 
nests belong were treated in any way 
differently from the others, or that any 
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system of leadership exists amongst them 
as it does in so many of the gregarious 
birds. 

Capital punishment is, I believe, in 
force. For some reason best known to 
themselves, the flock will suddenly attack 
one particular gull, and all swooping 
down in turn upon it strike the bird on 
the back of the neck with their sharp- 
pointed bills until it is dead. Though I 
cannot prove this custom from personal 
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and leave them to look after themselves, 
except at such times as the chicks’ 
incessant and pathetic cries for food 
are attended to. The babies grow 
extraordinarily fast, and are ready to 
fly by the end of July, when all the gulls, 
both young and old, depart for the sea- 
coast, and remain there or upon some 
big tidal river until the following spring, 
when the breeding birds of the year 
return again. 


SANDWICH TERN 


observation, it is a well-known fact that 
the Common Gull has this drastic form 
of punishment, and one certainly sees 
several dead Black-headed Gulls lying 
about the gullery killed by a large hole 
just between the shoulders, but other- 
wise untouched, none of the feathers 
even ruffled at all. 

About the third week in May these 
Black-headed Gulls begin to hatch, and 
for the first two or three days the parents 
take the greatest pride in their chicks, 
but soon become very bored with them 
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On one marshy spot amongst these 
sandhills, where the gulls had built their 
nests in the centre of great clumps of 
rushes, I pitched my hiding-tent near a 
nest with two chicks in it, and waited 
for the bird to return and mother them, 
as they were barely three days old and 
the gull was not particularly shy. But 
instead of coming back herself, she ran 
up and down behind the nest calling 
insistently ; the wee chicks at last under- 
stood her, and gathering themselves up 
with a mighty effort, half tumbled and 
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half slid out of the nest on to the ground ; 
they then staggered along to the parent 
birds, who called them away to a safe 
distance, having many battles with other 
gulls on the way. 

The Sandwich Terns were the next 
birds to lay, little colonies of twenty to 
thirty pairs collected together, placing 


appear a good deal the larger of the two. 
The tern has such extremely short legs 
that there is hardly any difference in 
its height if the bird is standing, or 
sitting upon its eggs, and for this reason 
all the members of this family will 
prefer to approach their nests on the 
wing, just dropping gracefully on to the 


COMMON TERN ALIGHTING 


their nests as close to one another as it 
was possible, hardly allowing enough 
room between them for their mates to 
walk about. These terns are the biggest 
by far of the Tern family nesting in 
England ; they are nearly the same size 
as a Black-headed Gull, though the more 
solid build of the latter makes the bird 


edge of the nest, and resting there for a 
fraction of a second with their beautiful 
long wings upraised. The wings are very 
long in proportion to the bird, who 
then carefully furls them and walks 
quickly on to her eggs. 

One of the Black-headed Gulls, aided 
and abetted by a dissolute old jackdaw, 
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made a great raid upon the Sandwich 
Tern’s eggs, smashing them across with 
one blow of his bill; the jackdaw was 
quite happy to allow the gull to do the 
robbing, while he waited near himself 
to carry away the broken shell before 
the gull had had time to eat the contents. 
The Sandwich Terns made little attempt 
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easier to observe in the Common and 
Lesser Terns, who will generally make 
their nests at some distance from each 
other, though the Common Tern is a far 
more sociable bird than its lesser relation 
and generally is within speaking distance 
of its neighbour. 

None of the terns sit as quietly as do 


COMMON TERN ON NEST 


to protect their own property ; occasion- 
ally one heard a scrimmage going on, 
but they were no match for the gull in 
the end; he merely waited about until 
the tern had left her nest, and then made 
a dash for the eggs. 

One of the prettiest things in the 
world is to see the devotion of a pair of 
terns to each other; it is the same 
throughout the whole family, though 


most birds; they never seem to become 
drowsy, but are, on the contrary, very 
wide awake, pecking at the sand 
and stones near them, chattering to 
neighbours, and, if near enough, pecking 
them severely from time to time; then 
one will suddenly turn her head sideways 
to get a better view of the sky and 
scream shrilly to her mate overhead ; 
he will drop down just behind the nest 
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with a small fish in his bill. If the eggs 
are not hatched the sitting-bird takes 
the fish, but if the chicks are there, she 
walks off her nest, allowing the other 
bird to offer the fish to them; the wee 
chicks peck at it for a little while, and 
then the hen bird takes the remainder 
after a good deal of chatter over it. 

The Lesser Terns lay quite three weeks 
before the Common, who must arrive 
very much later than the others, as one 
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One of the most beautiful things I ever 
saw, was a Common Tern playing with a 
Bumble Bee. The bird had caught the 
bee and carried it up into the air without 
killing it, the bee was then dropped, but 
before it had fallen more than a few feet, 
the tern swooped down after it, catching 
the insect and carrying it up again. Any- 
thing more graceful than the flight of 
the bird it would be impossible to find, 
her very long wings enabling her to hover 


LESSER TERN ON NEST 


does not see nearly so many of them 
about the nesting-grounds until shortly 
before the first eggs are found, neither 
does one observe them fishing along the 
shore waters. 

The birds fly backwards and forwards 
high above the water, watching for small 
fry ; when they see some they will bring 
their wings upright over their backs and 
drop straight into the sea, rising 
immediately afterwards with a tiny fish 
in their bill. 


or dive, rise upwards, or fly with great 
rapidity, just as the fancy took her. 

Of the resident birds amongst those 
sandhills, the Sheldrake claims the palm 
for beauty ; in fact, he would be difficult 
to beat anywhere, with his beautiful 
chestnut and white breast and his black 
wings and back. 

These birds may be seen at the 
beginning of May in the very early 
morning, paddling in and out of disused 
rabbit burrows, as they infinitely prefer 
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finding a hole ready made to digging it 
for themselves, looking for one that will 
suit them to nest in. They are in no 
hurry and take a long time before they 
finally make up their minds. The end 
of the hole is hollowed out large enough 
for the bird to sit comfortably in, and 
is then lined thickly with grey down 
plucked from her breast ; she lays ten to 
twelve large ivory-white eggs. About 
five or six o’clock in the morning, the 
male bird may be seen waiting patiently 
near the opening of the hole until his 
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I have seen the parent birds about the 
beginning of June taking their brood 
for a swim in the sea; the little chicks, 
still only covered with down, were able 
to swim strongly and for some long 
distance from the shore, appearing quite 
at home and happy in the water. Very 
few of them, however, lived to grow up, 
as the Greater Black-backed Gulls 
thought them most appetising morsels, 
and killed as many of the young shel- 
drakes and eider ducks as they could 
find. 


LESSER TERN 


mate comes out, and they fly off together 
to the nearest feeding ground; when 
they have finished their breakfast they 
both return to the nest again, one bird 
enters the hole, and the other flies away 
until evening, when he either comes home 
or else waits about where the female 
bird knows she can find him; for, 
wherever he may be she always flies 
straight away to him without wasting 
any time in looking about, and when 
they have finished their feed, he always 
escorts her home again. 


Where the sandhills met the sea, and 
above high water mark, was a long bed 
of small shingle; this was a splendid 
nesting ground for Oyster Catchers, 
Ringed Plovers, and Lesser Terns— 
the latter were quite the tamest 
little birds it has ever been my lot to 
meet. The female bird sat on her eggs 
within five feet of the lens of my camera, 
taking no notice of the click of the 
shutter, nor of any noise I might make 
in changing my slides; at last, when I 
wanted to photograph her in a different 
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position, and I tried to persuade her to 
leave her nest so as to get her as she 
was returning, nothing short of gently 
throwing small stones so as almost to 
touch her, would even attract her 
attention. It took a good many 
well-directed ones to move her off her 
nest, and then she very shortly returned 
again. 

When she first began to sit on her eggs 
and was disturbed she invariably came 
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down at some distance from her nest, 
and ran on, stopping every few steps to 
look round; but as the days went by 
she took no precaution, and dropped on 
the edge of the nest with her wings right 
up, then slowly folding them, walked 
on to the eggs, arranging them under 
her with her bill as she settled down 
upon them. Only once did her mate 
alight close to her nest with a fish for 
her; afterwards he always descended 
a few yards away, and remained there 
chattering to her until she came to fetch 
it; they played about for a little while, 
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flying round and round after each other, 
till at last he allowed her to take it from 
him, and then she returned to the nest 
again. 

The Common Terns did not nest so 
near the sea, but on beds of shingle or 
on the sandy flats amongst the sandhills. 
They laid two brown eggs, spotted with 
a darker shade, quite different trom those 
of the Sandwich and Lesser Terns, whose 
eggs have a white ground with black 
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spots more or less thickly dotted over 
them. 

The Common Tern is quite as brave, 
or indifferent, as the Lesser, when once 
she is used to the hiding-tent, and sits 
calmly upon her two eggs whatever may 
happen. The birds relieved each other 
about mid-day, the male bird, who was 
distinctly the bigger of the two, alighting 
near the nest, when his mate walked off 
her eggs and flew away to the sea. 
During the morning he had brought her 
down a fish, but I never saw her return 
the compliment and bring him one. 
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All three species of terns seemed to be 
very hungry birds; they pecked at the 
sand, or grass, or anything they could 
reach while on the nest, and were 
delighted when their partner arrived 
with food for them, settling down in 
well-fed content afterwards. 

The Ringed Plovers were very difficult 
to observe, as they were almost exactly 
the same colour as the sand and stones ; 
they were very shy even when the eggs 
were hard set, and did not like the tent. 
One bird we were photographing had a 
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nest, smashing the eggs with her foot 
as she tried to look through the hole cut 
for the lens. 

Our hiding-tents had a curious attrac- 
tion for the visitors; they often came 
and inspected them, it never seeming 
to occur that they were put up 
there for any purpose, or that anybody 
might be inside them. On one occasion 
an elderly gentleman was walking about 
the sandhills to see the nests, with a 
small party of friends; he took the 
trouble to come down a very steep bank 


RINGED PLOVER AND NEST 


nest on a bed of shingle with four eggs 
in it. She had given several sittings for 
her portrait and was becoming much 
tamer, when one day, when the tent was 
empty, an inquisitive visitor, who had 
come over to the sandhills to see the 
nesting birds was very much exercised 
in her mind as to what was inside the 
structure, so she walked all round it, 
peering in at the slits and holes in the sides 
Her curiosity did not go so far as to 
look for the reason of the tent being 
there at all, so she trampled on the little 


to see my tent at the bottom ; he banged 
on the top of it with his stick, asking if 
anybody was inside, and thinking his 
performance a great joke; but it was 
worth the annoyance to myself to see the 
consternation of the party when I spoke 
to them, and to watch them hurry away. 

These particular sandhills have been 
strictly preserved for the last twelve 
years, a watcher being kept there during 
the nesting season. No one may land 
without a permit, and when there, 
is not allowed to stay beyond a stated 
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time, nor to take any eggs away with 
him. 

The egg-collector is always a grave 
danger in such places, where rare birds 
‘are known to nest: not so much the 
man who comes and takes away 
an egg or-two from a nest that he him- 
self has found, but the dealer in towns, 
who is willing to pay a good price for 
birds’ eggs to sell again to people who 
fill their cabinets from the shops, buying 
such eggs as they cannot easily find, and 
whose collection is only limited by the 
length of their purse. 

Following the river through the 
marshes, one came across a different 
phase of bird life, Snipe and Redshanks 
chiefly, with an occasional Heron stand- 
ing in the water at low tide, patiently 
watching for his dinner. 

The marsh birds begin nesting in 
April, so were hatched off by the time 
the gulls and terns were beginning to lay. 
One pair of redshanks raised our hopes 
of finding a nest very high, as they 
became extremely excited when anyone 
passed a certain large patch of rushes 
near the river ; but search as we would 
we could find no trace of it. So I laid 
up under a thorn tree with my glasses 
and watched the birds. Not seeing any- 
body about they soon returned and ran 
up to the rushes, calling with a soft low 
cry ; immediately four little black chicks 
came out to them and followed the 
parents to the edge of the river; three 
of them plunged in and swam across to 
the other side, but No. 4 could not face 
the terrors of the water, and he remained 
behind. When the little party arrived 
on the further bank, however, and were 


carefully counted over, No. 4 was missed 
at once, so while one parent bird took 
the three chicks up to a sheltering fringe 
of rushes, the other bird returned to call 
No. 4. By this time he had made up 
his mind that the dangers he ‘‘ knew not 
of” were nothing to the ills that he 
did know, so he took to the water and 
swam bravely across, his parent coming 
half-way to meet him. Unfortunately 
for the little party, the new patch of 
rushes were already tenanted by another 
pair of redshanks who came out to drive 
them away, which they apparently 
succeeded in doing, as I could find no 
trace of birds, young or old, when I had 
walked round to that side of the stream 
to look for them. 

The river wound its way up the valley 
until it lost itself amongst the hills, on 
the top of which, amongst the heather 
and bogs, were Red Grouse and Curlews. 
They, too, had hatched off, and only a 
few empty eggshells were found in the 
old nests. 

There is something peculiarly fascina- 
ting in the Common Curlew when one 
finds him in his native haunts on the 
open moors ; he is such a different bird 
then and when he is quietly feeding by 
the seashore later in the year. His strong, 
steady flight, turning and gliding with- 
out any perceptible movement of the 
wings, seems in itself to impersonate 
some of the strength of the hills, and 
his weird, whistling cry, taken up and 
answered by his mate, sounds more like 
the voice of the keen north wind than 
that of a bird—the wind as one hears it 
on a winter’s night round the house, 
heralding a heavy fall of snow. 
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THE PERFECTION OF QUALITY—-MR. MOORE DRIVING HIS FAMOUS BAYS, LORD SEATON 
AND LADY SEATON 


JUDGE MOORE AND HIS 


BY ARTHUR W. 


HORSES 


COATEN 


With Illustrations from Photographs by W. A. Rouch 


““T HAVE never had an automobile yet, 
and do not suppose that I ever shall go 
in for one.’’ Those words were spoken 
by Mr. W. H. Moore—popularly known 
as “‘ Judge’ Moore—during the recent 
International Horse Show at Olympia. 
The remark gave one the key to his great 
enthusiasm for horses and his unswerving 
loyalty to them. For a rich man not to 
have a well-filled garage is in these days 
quite an exception, and causes his 
friends rather pityingly to wonder how 
he manages to get about. But this does 
not trouble Judge Moore. ‘“‘ Brougham 
horses are good enough for me when I 
am in the city,” he added, “ and when I 
am in the country, why, it does not 


matter much whether it takes me ten or 
fifteen minutes longer in getting to the 
places I want to go to.” 

It is refreshing in these days of petrol 
to listen to the whole-hearted keenness 
for horses and driving of this American 
sportsman. He tells you how the driving 
of a smart pair or a workmanlike team 
is one of the greatest pleasures of his 
life. We know him in this country 
chiefly for his highly successful record 
in the International Horse Show at 
Olympia. For years before he brought 
his horses here he had exhibited with 
much success at the big show at Madison 
Square Gardens in New York and at 
other shows in America. You ask him 
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how long he has been driving and 
exhibiting, and he replies, “‘ for almost as 
long as I can remember, and I have 
derived a great deal of pleasure and 
amusement out of it during all these 
years.” 

A question which you naturally put 
to an American owner of driving horses 
is whether he prefers the Hackney 
blood of this country to the standard 
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were just about to enter the ring at 
Olympia in a _ double-harness class, 
and Mr. Moore pointed to these as one 
of the finest examples of real quality 
he has yet been able to secure. 

Judge Moore’s connection with the 
Show at Olympia does not date back as 
far as that of Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt, who 
was one of its original promotors. If 
I remember rightly it was not until 


WINNER OF THE HAGUE CUP, 


THE LOWTHER CUP, AND OTHER HIGH HONOURS AT OLYMPIA THIS YEAR 


trotting blood of America. “‘I have 
absolutely no prejudices in this matter,”’ 
says Judge Moore, “I own many 
hackneys as well as American-bred 
horses, and it gives me equal enjoyment 
to drive each sort. What I strive for 
every time is quality, and so long as 
I get that I do not mind which strain of 
blood the horses may have.’’ At the 
time of this conversation the beautiful 
bay pair, Lord Seaton and Lady Seaton 


1909, in the third year of the Show, that 
Mr. Moore first brought his horses to 


the International. For some time 
previously he had been acquiring some 
of the best harness horses in the world, 
so that he was able at once to claim 
great successes at Olympia. Since that 
year no exhibitor at the Show has had a 
finer record. When we pause to con- 
sider the great expenditure which must 
be undertaken before a grand string of 
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driving horses can be got together and 
Maintained, when we remember that 
not only money but sound judgment is 
necessary in forming such a collection, 
when we think of the trouble and 
organisation involved in preparing about 
forty horses for the Show-ring and 
sending them across the Atlantic, we 
cannot fail to admit that such triumphs 
as Judge Moore has gained at Olympia 
and Richmond are well deserved. 
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which had done well in the show-ring 
here before being sent to America. 
That superb mover Radiant was among 
them, and he still proved invincible. 
At the show of 1909 we had an object 
lesson of Mr. Moore’s determination to 
strengthen his stud with the best that 
could be bought, for he took back to 
America with him the only horse that, 
had the two met, might have brought 
about the downfall of the brilliant 


A SMART TANDEM—MENELLA AND PHYLLIS, 


I remember the stir which was caused 
among the exhibitors of harness horses 
when it became known four years ago 
that Mr. Moore intended to enter into 
competition at Olympia. It was known, 
of course, that some of the highest- 
priced horses of recent years had gone 
from this country into his stables, and 
it was recognised that he must inevitably 
take an important part in the prize- 
winning. Great interest was aroused by 
the return of a number of hackneys 
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Radiant—Mr. John Kerr’s Loudwater 
Flourish. This fine mover won fresh 
laurels in his new home, and on returning 
to England in the following summer 
was declared the champion single-harness 
horse at Olympia, twice beating the 
redoubtable Coker’s Rosador. 

I have mentioned the case of Flourish 
(his new owner dropped the prefix, 
‘“ Loudwater’’) just as an example of 
Judge Moore’s commonsense methods of 
keeping his stable up to the; highest 
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standard. It is not his way to attempt 
to hold his own with a few old favourites ; 
he realises the supreme necessity of 
constant replenishment with new blood 
if a foremost place among harness 
horse exhibitors is to be maintained. 
Another notable example was _ his 
purchase last year from Mr. A. W. 
Hickling of the splendid mare Terrington 
Bountiful, who won the Philadelphia 
Cup and the Hague Challenge Cup, this 
being practically the championship of 
the show. He did not wait, however, 
until the mare had gained these great 
honours before purchasing her, the 
transaction being completed before she 
entered the ring at Olympia. I recall 
that some bother arose over this sale, 
one of the beaten exhibitors claiming 
that Terrington Bountiful should have 
been shown as Judge Moore’s property 
and not as Mr. Hickling’s ; but as the 
latter had entered the mare and 
catalogues were printed before the sale 
was effected, there appeared to be no 


real ground for protest, and the Inter- 
national Horse Show Society rightly 
would not entertain the objection to the 


mare. With her name shortened to 
Bountiful, the daughter of Mathias was 
brought to Olympia again this year, but 
she seems to have lost a little of her 
wonderful form. She was beaten in 
her class by Argo, who was well behind 
her twelve months previously. 

In comparing horse-shows in America 
and England Judge Moore admits that 
the best in his country—that in the 
Madison Square Gardens—while a 
remarkably good show, is not so large 
or so comprehensive as the great display 
at Olympia. Mr. Moore is convinced 
that these big shows have done a 
great deal to improve the breed of 
horses. ‘‘ You are almost sure to get 
better quality every year,’ he said, 
“because if a man who is really keen 
gets beaten, he naturally wants to show 
something superior in the following year, 
and probably goes to a good deal of 
trouble in attempting to get such 
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animals. Breeders are _ therefore 
encouraged to produce the highest class 
of stock, and so the quality goes on 
improving. Yes, there is no doubt of it ; 
these shows have done an immense lot 
for horses, and just at the right time, 
too, when the harness-horse wanted a 
real impetus owing to the advance of 
automobilism.”’ 

I sought Mr. Moore’s views as to the 
future of horses. He considered that 
nothing could check the advance of 
saddle horses, and pointed out that many 
people were coming back to riding after 
having temporarily forsaken it for 
motoring. ‘‘ There is nothing doubtful 
about the future of horses for riding, 
polo, and hunting,” he continued, “‘ but 
I confess that the outlook for harness- 
horses does not appear quite so bright. 
It all depends upon the younger gener- 
ation. Some of us have never lost our 
old interest in driving, but what will the 
younger men do? Will they go in for 
driving as their fathers have done ? 
Unless the harness horse gets the active 
support of younger owners I fear that 
the breed must inevitably cease to 
prosper.”’ 

In regard to coaching, Mr. Moore is a 
great deal more optimistic. He is 
delighted at the unmistakable revival 
of four-in-hand driving in this country, 
and regrets that a similar impetus has 
not been given to it in America. He 
rightly ascribes the re-awakening of 
public interest in coaching to the Inter- 
national Show. There is no doubt that 
the four-in-hand classes have been 
among the most attractive in the show, 
while the Marathon and Corinthian 
competitions, in which Mr. Moore has 
himself been so conspicuous in recent 
years, have created immense interest, 
not only among the competitors and the 
visitors to Olympia, but among 
Londoners generally. Thousands of 
people have turned out to see the start 
and line the route of the Marathons, 
which indicates, I think, that the 
national love of horses is still very 
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powerful in spite of the counter-attraction 
of the motors and town life. I asked 
Mr. Moore as to the position of coaching 
in America. ‘‘ There is none,” he 
replied. 

One assumes that he speaks in a 
comparative sense, meaning that four- 
in-hand driving has declined to so great 
an extent in his own land as to be almost 
not worth considering. Mr. Moore himself 
drives the “‘ Rockmarge’”’ as a private 
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cannot be precisely stated, but it is safe 
to assert that their presence here with 
superb teams has done much to place 
the members of the Four-in-Hand and 
the Coaching Clubs on their mettle, as it 
were, and has induced them to compete 
against the American competitors. 
Nothing but the best has ever had any 
chance of beating the Americans, and 
therefore remarkable progress during a 
comparatively short space of time has 
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coach between his home (from which the 
coach takes its name) and the Myopia 
Club. He shows his great keenness for 
horses, by the way, by holding a private 
horse show every year at Rockmarge, to 
which all his friends and neighbours 
and their horses are bidden and which, 
as can be readily understood, is a very 
interesting and enjoyable affair. 

How much Mr. Moore and Mr. A. G. 
Vanderbilt have contributed towards 
the revival of coaching in England 


been made in the quality of coaching 
teams in this country. The Americans 
have undoubtedly set the pace, and 
owners here have accepted theirchallenge. 


Mr. Moore has much faith in the 
American trotting blood for work on 
the road, and his best “‘ journey ”’ teams 
are bred in this way. He tells me that 
the handsome greys, dark wheelers and 
light leaders, which won first honours 
for park teams in the Marathon compe- 
tition at Richmond this year, are 
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American standard-bred horses, and the 
bays with which he won the Corinthian 
Cup at Olympia also appear to have 
more of the American characteristics 
than the hackney type, though it must 
not be forgotten that there is a good 
deal in common between the strains. 
One result of Judge Moore’s formid- 
able rivalry in the coaching competitions 
has been to send the value of coaching 
horses up to a remarkable extent. Ten 


THE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD BAY GELDING LORD SEATON, I5HDS. IZIN. 


years ago the majority of coaching 
people expected to get a high-class team 
for £600, and if they expended £1,000 
on their horses they thought to have 
something really exceptional. If you 
went to a dealer nowadays and asked 
him to get together a show team likely 
to achieve recognition at Olympia or 
Richmond he would pause at the figures 
I have just quoted. No team that 
would stand the slightest chance of 
success in the company that has to be 
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met nowadays could be bought for 
anything like the old prices. You have 
to pay something between £2,000 and 
£3,000 if you want a possible prize- 
winning team at the present time, and 
probably you would not be really 
satisfied with what you got unless you 
paid the latter figure. This statement 
I make on the authority of a leading 
coaching man, and it affords a striking 
proof of the manner in which coaching 


A BRILLIANT MOVER 


has been improved and stimulated by 
the arrival on these shores of Judge 
Moore and other American exhibitors. 

It does one good to see Judge Moore 
in the ring. He is obviously engrossed 
in his work and derives every particle 
of enjoyment from it. He loves to show 
his own horses, and I noticed at Olympia 
this year that he was just as eager to 
drive round the ring at the end of a long 
show as he had been in its early days. 
“You never know when you are going 
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JUDGE MOORE AND HIS HORSES 


to get a ribbon,’”’ he remarked to me, 
“and I get great amusement out of 
every class in which I am competing.” 
It may be recalled how he electrified the 
crowd and the other competitors in the 
Marathon two years ago by the wonderful 
burst of speed shown by his team, 
which on that occasion comprised three 
bays and a grey. They were well- 
steeped in the blood of famous American 
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Marathon competition, the ‘‘ Rock- 
marge’ team and appointments were 
good enough in all other respects to 
receive the premier honours. In 1912 
Mr. Moore was again successful in the 
Coaching Marathon at Olympia, and thus 
won the gold challenge cup outright. 
I think of all his successes this was 
the one which has given him keenest 
pleasure. 


‘ 


A BEAUTIFUL TEAM OF BAYS, WHICH WON FIRST PRIZE FOR PARK TEAMS AT THE 
RICHMOND SHOW THIS YEAR 


trotters and their condition was superb. 
Although starting fifth from Bushey 
Park they outpaced all others through 


Twickenham, Richmond, and _ Sheen, 
and even the heavy vehicular traffic at 
Hammersmith and other busy places did 
not disconcert either Mr. Moore or his 
trotters, who never broke into a canter. 
They dashed into Olympia like race- 
horses, and though speed is by no means 
the chief qualification for success in the 


In spite of the disappointing form of 
Bountiful, Judge Moore again did well 
at Richmond and Olympia this year. 
Lord Seaton and Lady Seaton achieved 
many new successes, including the French 
Cup, presented by the Société Hippiqué 
Francaise for the best pair. The mare 
also won the Hague Challenge Cup and 
the Lowther trophy, the former being, 
as I have already said, really the single 
harness horse championship of the show. 
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Mr. Moore’s bays, Burgomaster and 
Robin Hood, the winners of the Bystander 
Cup at Richmond, were again seen to 
great advantage at Olympia, while a 
smaller pair, the browns Menella and 
Phyllis, were one of the delights of the 
show. A number of other horses of the 
best type were exhibited by the Judge, 
who may reasonably claim the credit of 
having added vastly to the attractive- 
ness of the International Show since he 
first became interested in it. 

I asked Mr. Moore whether he bred 
many of his own horses. “I breed from 
a few of my old mares,” he answered, 
“but as a general rule I consider that 
an exhibitor makes a mistake in 
attempting to produce his own horses. 
I mean that he is prone to form 
prejudices. Naturally he is inclined to 
become attached to the animals of his 
own breeding and will endeavour to win 
prizes with them irrespective of their 
real merits. I prefer not to run the risk 
of warping my judgment in this way. 


I like to make my selection without any 
bias as to breeding, and I think that is 
the best way for any man who wants 
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to get a really representative lot of 
high-class show horses. I find it is of no 
use to be prejudiced ; you must have an 
open mind all along.” 

Mr. Moore’s stables in America are 
near the coast some little distance above 
Boston. We may be sure that they are 
perfectly appointed, for the Judge does 
everything connected with his horses in 
the best style. We have been glad to 
welcome him and his horses to this 
country. Although he has _ almost 
invariably carried off the greater share 
of the prizes at Olympia, it is 
acknowledged that this influence has 
helped largely in improving the greatest 
show of its kind and has given a much- 
needed stimulus to driving here. We 
hope to see this fine whip and excellent 
sportsman at many more summer shows 
in England. It is just possible that 
he may soon follow Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
example and start a stage coach out of 
London. He has good nerve in the 
thickest traffic, as was seen when he 
drove Mr. Vanderbilt’s coach, the 
“ Venture,” into London a few days 
before he left for America this summer. 
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SCAER, MARKET DAY, 


THE WRESTLING FETES OF BRITTANY 


BY COMMANDER CHARLES E. ELDRED, R.N. 


Tuat district of Brittany which preserves 
the old name of Cornouailles makes boast, 
as one of its most ancient and distinct 
characteristics, of the survival of the 
science of wrestling in its primitive and 
traditional style. An announcement in 
the form of a poster, of which here follows 
a translation, drew me away from a 
Breton fishing port whose rich local 
colour is carefully nurtured by a cosmo- 
politan colony of artists : 


‘* Candidates who desire to wrestle for the 
Championship of Brittany have but to send 
their names to the Secretary of the Society of 
Breton Wrestlers at Scaer. Those entering for 
the Contests under twenty years of age must 
furnish a certificate of birth.” 


“APPEAL. 

“ Scaer, of wrestling fame, desires to awaken 
in the hearts of Bretons the love of the Ancient 
Celtic Sports. Enthusiasts of sport, admirers 
of ancient Brittany vivacious and picturesque, 
lovers of the good, honest, and skilful Breton 
wrestling, give vendezvous all of you at the Epic 
Jousts of the 8th September. Proud champions 
of Lanvaudan, Guiscriff, Elliant, Bannalec, 
Fouesnant,—the rough wrestlers of Scaer, 
jealous of preserving their legendary reputation, 
launch their courteous defiance. Hasten all to 
dispute the glorious title of champion, and up- 
hold the traditional honour of your brave 
belfries. Chom sao! me ia d’eoc’h.” 
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This expression is the Breton formula 
of accepting a challenge, and signifies : 
Stop ! I come against you.” 
The whole announcement is headed by 
a couplet in Breton, a quotation from the 
verses of Brizeux : 


“‘ Strive well, O wrestlers ! 
So you will win the hearts of the young 
maidens.”’ 


To reach the little town of Scaer, the 
recognised routes of respectable tourism 
have to be abandoned by changing from 
branch lines of secondary importance to 
supplementary ramifications, with seldom 
less than an hour’s interval at the points 
of change. Grass grows freely between 
the rails of the track, and the train— 
resembling the tin toyshop models—is 
drawn by a brass-bound locomotive with 
all its working parts very publicly ex- 
posed. By the third-class carriages of 
which the train is almost entirely com- 
posed one can travel at a cost of 
approximately one sou the kilometre, 
and look out of the windows upon 
orchards, and granite farms with 
thatched roofs, and heather and bracken 
and blackberry hedges that have their 
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precise counterparts in Devonshire and 
Cornwall. If one arrived in Scaer upon 
any day but a market-day or a féte-day 
it would represent very closely many of 
those Cornish villages with hints of Spain 
and Ireland in their character. An 
irregularly-paved gutter is the only 
boundary between the severe granite 
house-fronts and the roadway. 

Scaer market day is Saturday, and the 
wrestling match for the Championship of 
Brittany was to take place on Sunday 
afternoon. 
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for the preservation of the customs of 
their country, and make songs in praise 
of Breton bagpipes and Breton dances 
and Breton wrestlers. They owe much 
of their inspiration to Brizeux, who 
lived for some time in the house now 
displaying the sign Hotel Brizeux. An 
appropriate preface for the morrow’s 
wrestling match was the discussion in 
the stone-paved room where the poet’s 
chair is preserved in its place in the 
corner of the open hearth fireplace. 
““Madame la Patronne”’ is called upon 


FROM THE WINDOW OF BRIZEUX’S CHAMBER, HOTEL BRIZEUX 


During market day there mingled 
amongst the crowd of Breton farmers 
and their wives and daughters in the 
estaminet of the Hotel Brizeux three or 
four young men conspicuous by the 
modernity of their tweed suits. These 
represented the Executive of the Society 
of Breton Wrestlers. Bretons them- 
selves, and speaking the Breton tongue ; 
inspired by the associations of their little 
town with the poet Brizeux, who made 
it his chosen home ; they form societies 


to produce a faded letter, dated in 
eighteen hundred and fifty odd, written 
by Brizeux to her grandfather, asking 
for a Breton costume to be sent him 
tc attend a ball in. 

According to the verses of Brizeux in 
his poem “ Les Bretons,”’ every Sunday 
evening saw the youths of Scaer exer- 
cising at wrestling matches in the 
meadows. After quoting the verses, the 
President of the Society lamented that 
the youth of Scaer are inclined to 
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THE WRESTLING FETES OF BRITTANY 


abandon the meadows where their 
ancestors ‘of the long flowing locks held 
epic combats. But Breton wrestling is 
not doomed to disappear yet. The old 
men still recount by the fireside stories 
of the prowess of their youth, that make 
the eyes of their descendantsshine, andthe 
hearts of the maidens beat. As long as 
Scaer exists, every year upon the feast 
of St. Alain, the patron saint, one will 
find an enthusiastic crowd acclaiming 
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beauty and utility of its task. It ad- 
dresses its present appeal to all those 
whoconsider that the people of Armorique 
have the sacred duty of safeguarding a 
tradition as old as it is life-giving. Let 
us preserve the traditions of the little 
country of Brittany; let us not rest 
satisfied till our youths hear, when they 
travel elsewhere, the words their fathers 
heard: ‘Do not touch him, he is a 
Breton wrestler.’ ”’ 


THE TOWN CRIER CALLING FOR CANDIDATES 


stout champions worthy in all respects 


of their ancestors. No, the love of 
wrestling is not yet extinct ; but alas! 
we are obliged to confess that it inclines 
to slumber. 

“And it is to awaken it from this 
lethargy,” said the President, “ that we 
have instituted at Scaer a Society of 
Breton Wrestling. It is confident in the 
future, because firmly convinced of the 


The imagination of the President was 
brought down to practical matters by 
the arrival of the Chief ofthe Fire Brigade, 
whose duty was to collect all the available 
benches from the various little wine and 
cider vendors, for transport to the field. 
The site upon which the annual contests 
have taken place from time immemorial 
is a field of which the ground forms 
something of a natural amphitheatre. A 
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clear spring of water is attributed to a 
miracle of St. Candide, one of the patron 
saints of Scaer, whose image, now moss- 
grown and vague of features, in the 
cottage garden adjoining, once figured as 


a pinnacle of the belfry tower of the old 


church. This year, in consequence of a 
hay-crop being still on the ground, 
another field had to be selected. It 
adjoined an ancient granite-built farm, 
over one of the doorways of which the 
sculptured date 1656 was clearly legible. 


THE SHIRT AFFORDS THE USUAL GRIP 
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The Committee dispersed to print 
their hektograph programmes, after 
the names of all the contestants had 
been received. And the advance proof 
copy sent to me with compliments 
showed that of the thirty-two 
names entered about a dozen were 
men of Scaer. The others were to come 
from the neighbouring districts of La 
Foret, Elliant, Guiscriff, Bannalec, and 
Berne. 


Sunday morning found the municipal 
authorities busy putting up flagstaffs, 
and at the conclusion of morning mass 
the town crier sounded his drum, standing 
upon the churchyard wall, and made a 
further public announcement of the 
afternoon’s event. 

The appearance of the people arriving 
by road from all points of entry into 
the town afforded little sign that 
the publicity of the event had spread 
into tourist routes. The few automobiles 
that pushed their way through the crowd 
in the main streets, were usually of the 
earliest types, and many of their pas- 
sengers wore the Breton dress. The 
President and his colleagues appeared at 
déjeuner in Breton dress inl ieu of their 
tweed suits. 

The approaching sounds of the binious 
or Breton bagpipes brought déjeuner toa 
finish. The biniow is still the instrument 
that accompanies all Breton fétes, leading 
the way at the time appointed, to the 
spot where any contest is to take place, 
whether it be dancing, wrestling, or a 
cycle race. The biniou-player, however, 
is always accompanied by another 
musician playing a sort of flageolet called 
a hautboy. 


The benches procured by the fire 
brigade have been ranged in a wide circle 
round the field, and those who avail 
themselves of the seating accommodation 
are called upon for the small contribution 
of ten centimes. So far, there has been 
nothing to indicate who are the wrestlers, 
and when they have been all herded in 
one spot they are seen to be wearing the 
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ordinary peasant costume. Sixteen were 
of the junior class under twenty years 
of age, and sixteen over twenty. The 
contests were to decide a champion of 
each section. 


Notwithstanding the announcement 
that all names had to be entered the day 
before, the crier went the round of the 
field with his drum calling for any further 
candidates to present themselves now if 
they wished ; but this appeal met with 
no response, as was expected, for the 
strongest and most famous men of the 
country were already known to be 
amongst the group gathered in one corner 
of the field. Most of them come 
from the farm-labouring class. So remote 
and isolated are most of these farms that 
the meetings of the lads for contests 
among each other has been the only 
diversion open to them from their 
childhood. 

The arranging of the couples that are 
to wrestle together had here to be decided 
by lot, a departure from the general 
custom. The method of arriving at the 
result can be shown most clearly in a 
diagrammatic form : 


A 


H (champion) 


Pairs as decided by drawing lots 


The combatants reduced their costume 
to shirt and trousers, with bare feet, and 
no fewer than three pairs take places at 
different points in the wide green arena. 
Each couple is attended by three judges, 
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which ensures a decision in case of dis- 
pute. The simple and unwritten rules 
are universally known and accepted. A 
wrestler is not vanquished in a fall unless 
he falls so that both shoulders come to 
the ground at once. The grip has to be 
above the waist, and the leg may be 
used only from the knee to the foot. 
There is a French style of wrestling that 
requires combatants to be stripped to 
the waist. But in the Breton fashion 
the shirt furnishes the favourite grip, 
and it is rare to see a wrestler grasp his 
adversary bodily. The result is, that a 
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occurs a roar of acclamation rises from 
one spot where the partisans of the victor 
are gathered. It is this rivalry between 
the neighbouring districts that gives such 
a meeting an interest which strangers are 
unlikely to share, and might account 
for the almost complete absence amongst 
the spectators of town suits or Paris 
fashions. Those that were present could 
be at once singled out from the distinct 
black and white of the crowd. And 
having taken note of all, there was not 
one man or woman who would be 
pronounced as English. 


THE FINAL COUPLE 
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THE WRESTLING FETES OF BRITTANY 


precipitate themselves upon their 
champion. 

A surging crowd follows the biniou 
music up to the town hall where the 
victors are awarded their prizes, to the 
accompaniment of numerous speeches, 
of which the President’s sentiments 


expressed to me the evening before 
may be taken as a brief surnmary. 

Then the musicians, still displaying no 
signs of deflation, are discovered perched 
upon rush-bottomed chairs upon the 
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Within a very short time the oppor- 
tunity presented itself of attending the 
annual féte in the neighbouring town of 
Bannalec, in company of the host of the 
Hotel Brizeux and his wife. The road 
we drove by, the country we passed 
through, the high two-wheeled trap,— 
everything might have been Cornish, 
except the dress of my host and his wife. 

All the events of the féte except the 
wrestling matches took place on the high 
road. To follow these events one has but 
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condition of déshabille is frequently 
arrived at before a throw, which does 
not embarass either spectators or com- 
batants. However, as soon as a com- 
batant’s shirt is entirely outside of his 
trousers the struggle is stopped, and 
without leaving the spot the original 
arrangement of garments is approxi- 
mately arrived at. 


The spectators from the different dis- 
tricts have naturally grouped together, 
and may be most readily distinguished 
by the different patterns of the women’s 
coifs. This is why when a clever throw 


When all the candidates have been 
eliminated to the last pair in each class, 
these four, hand in hand, are conducted 
round the lists, led by the biniou and 
hautboy players, preparatory to the final 
struggle which is to decide the two 
champions. One pair are both men of 
Scaer ; it does not matter how that bout 
concludes! All attention is fixed on the 
other couple which represents Scaer 
versus Guiscriff. And when the tough 
bout ends in a victory for Scaer the 
crowd can no longer retain their places, 
and that majority which represent Scaer 
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THE MUSICIANS PLAYING FOR THE DANCERS 


granite mounting - block beneath the 
window of the attic that was the room 
of the poet Brizeux. This attic window 
I chose as a point of view from which to 
look down upon the dancers as dusk fell. 
The rough open road was the dancing floor 
and the dancers were subject to the 


interruption of homeward-bound auto- 
mobiles pushing through their lines with 


impatient blasts of their horns. After 
which I found myself catechised by all 
the most important inhabitants as to 
what I thought of the Breton wrestling. 


to follow the music of the biniou, which 


leads the crowd to the spot where the 


horse-races, bicycle-races, or foot-races 
begin and finish. 

Accompanying the music everywhere 
a man follows bearing a pole with a 
crossbar at the top, from which hangs a 
collection of handkerchiefs, shirts, and 
hats. These objects are the prizes for 
the wrestling matches. The crier, sound- 
ing his drum from the centre of the lists 
after the manner of a medieval herald, 
calls upon any volunteer to choose a 
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gage. A challenger steps forth and takes 
a pink shirt or red handkerchief, and 
holding it aloft, makes the circuit of the 
lists {until the call— 


“Chom sao! me ia d’eoc’h”’ 


announces that his challenge is accepted. 
The bearer of the prizes is accompanied 
by a boy leading a sheep to be the reward 
of the final champion, who bears it away 
upon his shoulders unchallenged. 


At such fétes as these one may seek 
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diligently to discover a stray tourist or 
two: quite sufficient evidence that there 
is nothing of the character the French 
call ‘‘ chigue’”’ about them. For the 
sports and costumes to be seen at the 
advertised centres have something of a 
reputation of being “got affairs 
produced mainly to attract the tourist. 
But in Brittany one may still diverge 
from the most frequented main routes, 
and by traversing a few kiiometres pass 
into very undiluted medievalism. 


A CHALLENGER 
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ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON LANDING STAGE 


THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON 


BY E. H. HAMILTON 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Sport & General Press Agency 


FOUNDED nigh on a century ago the 
Royal Yacht Squadron has always loomed 
large in the public eye as the premier 
yacht club of the United Kingdom. In 
its early days, indeed, it was simply 
known as “ The Yacht Club,” and the 
name suits it well to-day, in a certain 
sense, if emphasis be laid upon the 
definite article. For the Squadron stands 
to-day for all that is best in yachting. 
At one time its prestige was threatened 
through intense conservatism—a fact not 
altogether to be wondered at if one bears 
in mind the enormous number of Yacht 
Clubs which have come into existence 
with mushroom-like rapidity since the 


brave days when its flag was first hoisted 
at Cowes. Wonderful days they were, 
too, and wonderful the yachts that flew 
the old Club’s flag. They were all built 
more or less on the pattern of the Royal 
Navy ships, and naval ceremonial and 
etiquette were strictly followed. The 
yachts carried guns and were well- 
manned. Indeed, some of them could 
have given a very good account of 
themselves in a brush with an enemy. 
These vessels in their day occupied the 
place now filled by the lordly steam 
yachts that one sees anchored in a 
long line off Cowes. Nor is it to be 
supposed that the Club was destitute of 
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sporting instinct. This found vent in a 
somewhat peculiar manner: the yachts 
of members did not race, to be sure, but 
the Club arranged races for smart trading 
(illicit or otherwise) craft, and paid them 
to match their paces, whilst its members 
were content to look on and act the part 
of critics. After all, this was very much 
the same thing as obtained until the 
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Such was the beginning of organised 
yacht racing in this country. Times have 
changed and the Squadron has moved 
with them, until now it gives unstinted 
support to match sailing, not only at its 
annual regatta for all sizes, but at inter- 
vals throughout the season for the small 
yachts of the Solent classes’ in turn 
with the other clubs in that favoured 


PAINTING OF THE FIRST ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON IN THE CLUB HOUSE AT COWES 


number of paid hands was limited by 
rule in modern racing yachts; yet one 
cannot but compare it to the attitude 
adopted by the Eastern monarch who 
was lost in wonder at the sight of an 


English ball. In his country, he ex- 
plained, he paid people to dance for him. 
He could not comprehend why wealthy 
people should take such a lot of trouble 
for the sake of amusement. 


neighbourhood ; and it numbers not a 
few first-class helmsmen amongst its 
members—men who can sail their yachts 
as well as any professional skipper. 

Yet it remains par excellence the deep 
sea yachtman’s club, for none are ad- 
mitted to membership who do not own 
yachts of a seagoing size. 

The Castle itself forms a fitting home 
for such an historical organisation, and 
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THE R. Y. S. BATTLEMENTS 


COWES REGATTA. WHITE HEATHER IJ. LEADING IN 23-METRE CLASS 
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THE QUEEN OF SPAIN WITH PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBURG AT COWES, 
THE KING OF SPAIN WITH PRINCESS VICTORIA OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WALKING BEHIND 


COWES REGATTA. MA’OONA CUTTER, LEADING 
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no club in this country can rival it in 
interest. Admirably situated as the 
Castle is, it commands a long stretch of 
water down both the east and west 
channels of the Solent, and to those 
wearied with a long spell aboard ship 
(for the sea becomes wearisome even in 
the best-appointed yacht) the well-kept 
lawn and leafy trees come as a distinct 
relief. 

It is, of course, at regatta time that 
the R.Y.S. becomes most interesting, to 
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some royal personage—a well-mannered 
crowd, indeed, for of vulgar curiosity 
there is no sign. Now, this is the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that 
the opening of ‘‘ Cowes Week ”’ synchro- 
nises with the August Bank holiday, and 
the lovely little port is rendered most 
accessible by the various railway and 
steamboat services. True, the Squadron 
Regatta does not begin until the 
following day ; but most, if not all, of its 
visitors are there, the white ensign flies on 


FIRING A ROYAL SALUTE 


the outsider at all events ; for at that 
time custom draws together not only the 
leaders of the fashionable world, but 
many of the best yachtsmen of the day, 
and the sight is much appreciated by the 
general public, as witness the throng 
that gathers round the gate and landing- 
slip to watch the in-goings and out- 
comings of members and their many 
friends. The racing in progress is of very 
secondary import to these people whose 
chief thought is to catch a glimpse of 


the majority of the fine vessels stretched 
along the anchorage, and the landing 
slip is busy in the warm afternoon 
sunshine with an endless succession of 
throbbing steam or motor pinnaces. 
When looking at such a sight as this 
one is apt to become reminiscent : what 
a change there is in the type of boat and 
yacht since the day when the Squadron 
first flew its flag at Cowes! What a 
wonderful change, too, may be witnessed 
in the costume of the ladies! One has 
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REGATTA, START OF 23-METRE CLASS—-GERMANIA, WHITE HEATHER, AND WATERWITCH 


THE SAILING COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON : 
COLONEL BARKLIE McCALMONT, CAPTAIN ORR-EWING, MR. G. POTTER, MARQUESS OF ORMONDE 
(COMMODORE OF THE R.Y¥.S.), AND THE DUKE OF LEEDS (VICE-COMMODORE) 
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nothing to say against ‘‘ poke ’’ bonnets 
from a yachting point of view, for they 
were at all events made fast with a 
firmly-tied lashing under the chin and 
required no marlin spikes to fix them to 
the hair; but the crinoline was not 
thoughtfully designed for marine wear. 
The writer has some treasured leaves 
from The Illustrated London News of some 
fifty years ago, and the pictures speak 
eloquently of the changes that time has 
wrought in these respects. Yet through 
all these years there is one thing that has 
not altered (and long may it be before it 
does): the obvious interest7taken in our 
essentially national sport by men of 
culture and wealth. 
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But though the premier Club is busiest 
at this its regatta time, its working is 
continuous. The dark days of winter 
find many a fine vessel in the anchorage— 
sadly lonely they look, to be sure, but 
always spick and span. These are either 
bound for some foreign port or have come 
home. In any case, so long as there 
is one yacht in the anchorage, the 
Squadron’s signaiman must be alert. His 
the duty not only to “ pick up” vessels 
homeward bound, but to read all signals 
from the yachts afloat. It need not be 
said that his post is no sinecure during 
the “‘ week.” Yet practice hath made 
perfect, and the Squadron is fortunate 
in its signalman, as, indeed, in all the 
members of its staff. 
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A PRETTY SIDE SHOT 


SOUTHERN LACROSSE 


BY LEONARD INKSTER 


Photographs by The Illustrations Bureau 


It would be more satisfactory if this 


article could be headed Northern 
Lacrosse, for the season that has passed 
has proved once again that the South 
cannot hold a candle to the North. 
It is true that among Southerners are 
a dozen, possibly a score, players who 
are individually as good as any that 
Manchester and Stockport can produce. 
The second half of the annual match 
was even as to goals, and it is beyond 
dispute that in the last quarter-of-an- 
hour the South defence had so mastered 
their immediate enemies as to have 
rendered them innocuous, while they 
themselves forced to some purpose. 
There was nothing quite so fresh and 
exhilarating as the freedom displayed 
by these Southern backs towards the 
end of the game; they had won the 


duel and they knew it. But the great 
test of a team as a team is to be found 
in what is going on fifteen yards from 
its opponents’ goal. Never for a minute 
did it seem like a duel between the 
Southern homes and the Northern 
defences. The North defences probably 
did not expend half the energy spent 
by the South defences to emerge 
triumphant in the end. With the 
tradition of many years’ good schooling 
behind them they started the fight on, 
as one might say, a much higher level 
of automatic correctness than did their 
opponents, and so were naturally able 
to conserve their energy for other 
purposes if occasion should arise. They 
seemed as a matter of course to pack 
goal and to be in the most advantageous 


position to pick up an opponent’s faulty 
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SOUTHERN LACROSSE 


pass ; this was part of their preliminary 
equipment, their technique; but to the 
Southern attacks it presented an intel- 
lectual problem which they had to start 
solving actually on the field, a problem 
which they solved to the extent of 
securing one goal in the first half, three 
in the second, the three latter at any 
rate being due to individual alertness 
and dash. The South may well be 
pleased with the score, 7—4 against 
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Lancashire beat Middlesex by 22—1]1, 
the teams representing the champion 
clubs and counties respectively in their 
provinces. Moreover it is probable that 
a second or third northern team would 
play the first to a goal or two, but the 
drop from first class to second in the 
south would be much more marked. 
But since the present writer lives and 
plays in the south and is bound to draw 
his material for comment from the teams 
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them, especially as previously doubts 
had been entertained rather of the 
defence than of the attack; and it is 
even conceivable that, contrary to the 
usual procedure of the North running 
away after an even first half, the match 
might have been squared with a further 
ten minutes of play ; but all this is not 
a true commentary on the difference 
between North and South standards. 

Stockport beat Lee by 22—4, 
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FACE-OFF 


he watches, he cannot say more than the 
above about the higher standard of play. 

The keenness of players round London, 
however, and the increasing number of 
them in the south-west, promise that 
the close game at Lord’s in April was 
only a stage in the Southern advance. 
Undoubtedly the season 1912-13 was 
one of the most lively we have gone 
through, owing to the logical develop- 
ment of the league idea, which was only 
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half-baked the year before. Formerly 
the knock-out system of arriving at the 
championship prevailed; then a com- 
bination of league and “‘ sudden death ” 
was introduced, the two leaders of the 
league meeting in the final; last season 
the four leaders played semi-finals, the 
number of leagues was increased from 
two to three, and, best of all, promotion 
and relegation were established. It may 
be a confession of the weakness of human 
nature to say so, but, however greatly 
attached to the game for its own sake 
players may be, these changes have 
certainly made for keenness, the change 
from ‘‘ knock-out ”’ to league getting rid 
of much of that end-of-the-season ennui, 
and the prospect of promotion stimu- 
lating junior clubs even if, on the actual 
league table, they cannot expect to finish 
higher than fourth. The innovation of 
allowing four instead of only two clubs 
to play off for the championship had 
interesting results in the case of the first 
division. 

The order of merit before the semi- 
finals was Lee, Oxford University, 
Hampstead, West London. The position 
was arrived at on percentage, and since 
Oxford had not played a full programme, 
not meeting one or two strong clubs, it 
would have been unfortunate had they 
gone straight into the final. As a 
matter of fact there was one small 
injustice perpetrated owing to the 
decision that the first team on the list 
should play the third, the second the 
fourth, instead of leaving the arrange- 
ment to chance. Hampstead had beaten 
West London in the league and were 
looked upon as the only possible rivals 
of Lee, having run the last-named to a 
goal earlier in the year and improved 
since. But for their last league game 
they travelled to Oxford with a slightly 
weakened team and were taken unawares 
by the unusual tactics of the dark blues, 
losing a close game by 9—12. This put 
them third, and, having duly lost to 
Lee in the semi-final, they were then 
enabled to watch West London—who 
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had only just won their way into the 
first four and made no mistake with 
Oxford—disporting themselves in the 
coveted final game at Lord’s. Thus, in 
the league, Oxford beat Hampstead, 
Hampstead beat West London, and the 
order of rank on percentage followed 
suit ; but the final order of these clubs 
was West London, Hampstead, Oxford, 
and the general feeling was that Hamp- 
stead occupied one place too low. Other 
events of the season were the resurrection 
of the famous old Blackheath club and 
their headship of the second division, 
and the ladies’ internationals in April. 
The champion county match was played 
before a large crowd at Birmingham, 
and the team which will probably come 
into existence there will form, with that 
of Leicester, a link between Manchester 
and Oxford and the South. On the other 
hand the dropping of the game by the 
Leys School has hit Cambridge Univer- 
sity pretty hard, and this year the light 
blues were probably the weakest of all 
first division Southern teams. 

But if one can undeniably predicate 
a new life in Southern Lacrosse, there is 
equally certainly a great deal to be done 
before we in London can look forward 
with more than hope to the yearly battle 
with the North. Let us glance a little 
at a few of the leading teams and 
consider the nature of their play. In 
some ways Oxford University had the 
most entertaining team of the year. 
The players, mostly Rhodes scholars, 
were tremendously fast, were trained to 
a hair, and had a delightful trick of 
breaking fundamental rules. Well beaten 
by Hampstead in the first half of their 
game, and counting among their 
opponents’ attacks two of the finest 
homes in the South, in the second half, 
so far from playing a defensive game, 
their defences poured down the slope 
to the Hampstead goal and won the 
match. In another of their games they 
had at one time every man save the 
goal-keeper within the attacking area. 
Now, of course, to play such an 
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outrageous game as this requires fine pace 
and training to enable the rash defences 
to get back as fast as the ball when, as 
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that the team shall be a machine of the 
proper sort, a machine like that of the 
Harlequins, in which the individual parts 


A SOUTH DEFENCE INTERCEPTS FROM CANADA 


happens occasionally even 


after perfect 


stick-work, the actual goal is not scored. 


But it requires much more. 


It requires 


are not mechanical. If aman on defence 
turns himself into a momentarily free 
attack his energy must not be wasted. 
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If his effort does not result in success it 
will, more than probably, end in disaster. 
But in order that it may end in success 
he himself must have the confidence 
that comes of the knowledge that his 
associates will forgive him his sin and 
intelligently co-operate. The Lee team 
played a much more correct game than 
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many clubs suffer, not from the fact 
that they each contain one or two 
players greatly superior to all the rest, 
but from the fact that these players 
know they are so much superior and 
the rest have learnt it too. Lacrosse is 
a game, like any other, which is always 
fluctuating between correct tactics and 


IN MID-FIELD. 


did the dark blues, but, though they 
showed signs this year of becoming un- 
inspired, the individual members still 
regard each other as individuals whose 
initiative is to be expected and aided. 

It is here that suchteams as Hampstead 
and West London fail, especially the 
former, rather badly. Broadly speaking, 


TAKING A HIGH PASS ON THE RUN 


individual outrageousness, and it is safe 
to add that tactics which are learnt only 
from the exhortations of others and do 


not spring from the insight which 
individual experience gives, are not 
thoroughly learnt. Now the superior 
players have a tendency to claim a 
monopoly of individual initiative, 
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whether correct or outrageous, and ask 
generally that their humbler companions 
shall simply do nothing wrong which, 
as we shall see, often amounts to their 
doing nothing at all. For, passing over 


the fact that if six men were to do the 
work of twelve they would reduce the 
effectiveness of their team to one-half or 
less, the moral effect on the inferior 
members is disastrous and cumulative. 
Knowing that he will be blamed, and 
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nor tactics but only bewilderment and 
a great desire to appear to be working. 

Tactics are inseparable fromaction,and 
action is inseparable from initiative. So 
that if it be true to say that a game 
fluctuates between tactics and initiative, 
it is also true that these things represent 
only different aspects of a whole, thus, 
in their little way, illustrating once again 
the dual nature of the troubled world 
we live in. And when the “stars” of 


A POOR EFFORT. 


his effort not made use of, if he tries to 
do anything, a proceeding in which he is 
anyhow handicapped owing to his know- 
ledge—quite sufficient without its being 
rubbed in —that he will probably fail 
in his undertaking through his own 
inferiority ; and knowing that he will 
equally be blamed if he does nothing at 
all, a proceeding most valuable to his 
opponents; by the nature of things 
this inferior player fails to improve his 
game, learning neither stick-handling 


ATTACKS TOO CROWDED, AND SHOT AT GOAL GOES WIDE 


a team insist on correct tactics without 
individual freedom on the part of others 
they are therefore guilty of a paradox. 
But, beyond this, in a combined game 
of skill initiation is useless without 
co-operation, and in that case there can 
be no tactics. Let me give one instance 
of what may occur in that little-under- 
stood department of play, the wing 
game. For three-quarters of the play 
the wing has been doing what best 
pleases the homes, fetching and carrying 
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and feeding, and, while on the lookout 
for stray occasions to pick up the ball, 
generally abnegating himself and _be- 
coming puzzled how best to spend his 
energy. The wing defence marking him 
has at last concluded that he is not 
supposed to, and will not, venture into 
the goal-throwing area for fear of 
cramping the homes. The wing defence, 
therefore, leaves him a little rope and 
goes to help his brother defences on the 
homes. Then is the time for the wing 
to seize his chance of becoming a goal- 
thrower. But—and this is the point— 
if he has run in too near goal and does 
not at once receive a pass, his movement 
which with co-operation would have been 
an actively good one, becomes an 
actively bad one, because it results in 
robbing his homes of room in which to 
move. Here we have a case of tactics 
which are not tactics at all, but folly, 
unless recognised as tactics by the other 
members of the team; and it is the 
distaste for being perpetually put in the 
wrong that in the end prevents the 
weaker player, if he be at all sensitive, 
from using and developing his judgment; 
so that, instead of advancing through 
mistakes to instinctive efficiency, he 
becomes a stagnant spot on the field. 

Moreover, even though, in the above 
instance, he sees no chance of becoming 
an actual goal-scorer, he may very 
usefully call for a backward pass from 
the harrassed home, on receiving which 
he would draw his own defence man 
on to him again, and set the home 
comparatively free. But he can do 
nothing of value without co-operation, 
actual or potential, and it is this co- 
operation which, with the exception of 
Lee, is so lacking in London teams. 
Hampstead, in particular, although, 
under W. A. Johnson, they were evolving 
probably the best type of play, yet 
suffered from the inability of the weaker 
members of the team to feel that they 
were parts of a unity, owing to the 
prohibitory nature of the coaching and 
the implied insistence on their own 
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inferiority. The result at its best was 
only a sectional combination. 
Undoubtedly what southern teams, 
and especially southern captains, want 
is coaching. Undoubtedly a great deal 
of what is so negative and repressive | 
and, when there are several self- 
constituted captains, so talkative and | 
contradictory, arises from a not in- 
stinctive certainty of the best general 
outlines of play and even of quite 
elementary details. When a defence 
man goes attacking two or three captains 
in the other team immediately become 
vocal. The captain on defence calls for 
the attack man to follow his escaped 
vis-a-vis, the captain on attack says the 
reverse, and this is yet another instance 
of how the inferior player is harassed 
into indifference. Generally speaking 
the coaching must be as much moral as 
technical, the coaching Mr. Adrian Stoop 
gave to the Harlequins, the drill which 
abjures the mechanical and turns the 
team rather into an organism than 
a machine, a confident co-operative 
instrument at the service of the 
individual who at any particular moment 
is acting constructively. There is no 
plea here for the selfishness which 
persists in holding the ball, dodging and 
swerving, and wasting the ready services 
of half-a-dozen men ; it is a plea, against 
that, for fluidity and adaptability of 
mind. The southern teams whose 
members play for their own hand or 
else join in little groups of elementary 
combination, fail to grasp the idea of 
fusion and the general principles of the 
game. ‘The result is that they do in 
truth fall into the twin errors of the 
mechanical and the wrong individualism, 
and this became patent in the North v. 
South match. It is a well-known fact 
that the Middlesex homes had, earlier 
in the season, got well into each others 
play and had evolved a combination. 
Several years ago, it may be remarked 
in passing, before this combination 
existed, the selection committee played 
W. Johnson as third home in the 
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North v.South match,though he was badly 
wanted on defence, his original position, 
and Bell, an excellent third home, was 
left to watch the match from the rails. 
This year, however, and quite rightly, in 
spite of the recently evolved combina- 
tion, the only Middlesex home who 
played as a home in the South match 
was E. P. Jones. Johnson played on 
defence, N. Pearson on the wing, a 
south-westerner was brought in at second 
home, and Bell played at third. But 
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unperturbed by anything was the Lee 
man Davies on the other wing, who 
always plays the same cool game, with 
whom his club confrére, Bell, tended to 
play a separate game. I do not suggest 
that a scratch combination is an easy 
thing to acquire, but I do suggest that 
if in their club matches these players, 
and many others, would try to think of 
themselves as only a part of a larger 
unity, they would come more readily to 
possess the idea of combination in itself 


THE GOAL-KEEPER SAVES. 


now, what happened? E. P. Jones, the 
most prolific goal-thrower in the south, 
never even looked like scoring; after 
a time he turned as it were instinctively 
to Pearson on the wing who in his turn 
began to crowd on to goal in his old 
partnership with Jones. So far from the 
whole attack being a unity, the nucleus 
of the attack, the homes, never began to 
be a unity ; the goals scored were scored 
by individual effort, and the only man 


ATTACKS IN GOOD POSITION 


instead of, as at present, the idea of a 
union with some other particular 
individuals to whose play they are 
accustomed. In other words, if the 
great A would definitely think of himself 
as a home when he is playing in the 
homes and not as the great player A, 
when he came to play on the wing he 
would more readily realize he had 
become a wing and that now B was a 
home. Putting it a little extremely, we 
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find this in Southern Lacrosse: that in 
the club games when all should be 
experimenting and learning, only a few 
are allowed to experiment and learn ; 
and in the big matches, since these few 
have not experimented and learnt in 
the proper way, with one eye on their 
coadjutors, they are still experimenting 
and learning, but without that ground- 
work of knowledge, that preliminary 
co-operative technique, that instinctive 
sense of position, which things are, as I 
said before, the possession of the North. 

A word might be said to the intending 
spectator. At its best, fast and fascina- 


ting, lacrosse is really a summer game, 
and is played as such in Canada. Played 
on rubber soles and depending largely on 
sudden starts and sprints, a London 
clay-morass is all against an effective 


Note.—It will no doubt be objected, 
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display. Moreover the ball is small and 
grey and travels with speed from crosse 
to crosse while numerous other crosses 
are waving, and the players are dashing 
rapidly among each other. Therefore 
the spectator should, if possible, choose 
a dry day in order to be given a good 
display, and a bright one in order to be 
able to see the display when given. On 
the whole good specimens may be had 
towards the end of the season at Lord’s. 
Lastly, let the critical spectators remem- 
ber that the preliminary technique, the 
mere ability to catch and _ throw 
accurately which must be _ possessed 
before tactics can begin, is one of the 
hardest in the sphere of sport to acquire, 
and very few in the south who take the 
game up after boyhood do acquire it. 


in reference to my remarks about the Middlesex 


home-combination, Johnson — Pearson — Jones, that, as a matter of accuracy, Johnson generally 
played in the “field”? in county games. But nobody can deny that the combination had 
actually been evolved, and that secondly it was fundamentally a ‘‘ home’ combination. Johnson 
played in the homes with Pearson for his club, and Pearson played with Jones in the homes for 
the county, and in the latter case Johnson was never far away; and it was recognized that these 
three players formed the ideal South combination for the homes if that had been the only thing to 
be considered. In any case the combination was only used for an illustration in the argument, and 
must only be taken as such. 
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CLOSE FINISH 


BY FRANCIS B. COOKE 


THE contest for the Gonzalez Cup had 
certainly reached a most interesting 
stage. By winning the penultimate race 
of the season my cutter Jolanthe had 
drawn level with Captain Strangeways’ 
Hawk, and as we had both outdistanced 
all of our opponents in the matter of 
points, the contest had resolved itself 
into a duel between us. As I rowed 
ashore to the club at the conclusion of 
the match I felt distinctly elated, for I 
had now an excellent chance of winning 
the Cup outright, and it was certainly 
worth winning. The trophy, a magnifi- 
cent piece of gold plate valued at £250, 
had been presented to the club by 
Sefior Don Manuel Fructuoso Gonzalez, 
a wealthy Spaniard who had settled at 
Mudsea, and the cup had been allotted 
to our class by the committee to be 
awarded to the winner of the yacht 


securing the highest aggregate of points 
during the season. 

The yachts of the class were cutters of 
about ten tons Thames measurement, 


built under certain restrictions, and 
the Iolanthe had not been particularly 
successful at the beginning of the 
season. But by a process of careful 
tuning up I had improved her out of all 
recognition, and she had become a good 
match for the Hawk which, at the 
outset, had carried all before her. 
Thanks to a sequence of victories, I 
had steadily reduced the lead of the 
Hawk in the points score and had drawn 
level with her. It was an achievement 
to be proud of, and now that my boat 
had found her form, I looked forward 
to the ultimate result with some little 
confidence. 

I was particularly keen on beating 
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Strangeways, for he had on _ several 
occasions been guilty of what I con- 
sidered unsportsmanlike tactics; not 
that one could point to any breach of 
the letter of the rules, but he certainly 
did not always conform to the spirit of 
them. I was not by any means the only 
one who complained of his unsportsman - 
like methods, as for some time past 
he had been gaining an unenviable 
reputation for foul sailing. 

After receiving the congratulations of 
my friends in the club, I retired to the 
dressing-room to change, and whilst thus 
occupied Strangeways came in. 

“IT say, Lawrence,” he said, “‘ I can’t 
possibly race next Saturday as I have 
to act as best man at a friend’s wedding. 
I thought, perhaps, you would not mind 
‘pairing’ with me, as they say in 
parliamentary language. I feel sure you 
would sooner sail for this Cup than walk 
over for it and, as you know, its 
destination now rests between us.”’ 

“‘ Certainly,” I replied, ‘‘ I should not 


dream of starting in your absence. We 
will call it a tie and sail it off on the first 
day convenient to you.” 

“Thanks very much; I felt sure you 


would see it in that light. So that’s 

settled! Neither of starts in 

Saturday’s race, and the tie to be 

sailed off on a day to be arranged later.”’ 
* * * * 

The following Saturday afternoon I 
was sitting: in my library somewhat 
impatiently waiting for my wife, whom 
I had been persuaded to accompany to 
some society function in the neighbour- 
hood. She had gone upstairs about 
half-an-hour before with the remark that 
she would not be five minutes, and I 
was killing time by glancing through the 
pages of an illustrated paper. Suddenly 
the telephone bell rang and stretching 
across the table I took up the receiver. 

“Hullo. Who are you? What, 
Bill? Well, what’s the news ? Captain 
Strangeways come down and going to 
sail for the cup? You must be wrong. 
We arranged that neither of us would 
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start. Skipper says they are going to 
race, does he? Well, I can’t under- 
stand it. It seems impossible. What 
time is the start ? Half-past three, do 
you say?” 

I looked at my watch. It was twenty 
minutes past two and I was forty-three 
miles from Mudsea ; but understanding 
the characteristically mean trick that my 
opponent was playing, I determined to 
circumvent him if it were by any means 
possible. 

“ All right, Bill, I'll try and get there. 
Have the Jolanthe all ready, and see 
that Charlie is waiting at the hard with 
the boat.” 

There was not a moment to be lost, 
and quite oblivious to the fact that I 
was attired in a frock coat, light trousers 
and patent leather boots, I dashed out 
to the garage. The car was under 
repair, but I had a powerful 6h.p. 
twin-cylinder motor cycle and had 
fortunately filled both the petrol and 
oil tanks the day before. 

“Tell your mistress I have gone to 
Mudsea to race,’’ I shouted to one of 
the maids as I ran the machine out. 
One good shove and the engine fired, 
and leaping into the saddle I started 
the ride of my life. Gradually opening 
the throttle and at the same time giving 
her more air, I changed on to the high 
gear. The hand of the speedometer 
leapt up to 35, but that was not sufficient 
to satisfy me and I steadily increased 
the gas. Slowly the speedometer rose 
to 40, then 45, and finally crept up 
to 52. That seemed the limit of speed 
I could get out of her, but throwing all 
sense of restraint to the winds I kicked 
open the “‘cut out’ and increased my 
speed to 55 miles per hour. The exhaust 
crackled like a Gatling gun, and must 
have been heard for miles; but I had no 
thoughts for anything but the shabby 
trick which Strangeways had played me. 
Injecting a pumpful of oil every seven 
miles, I roared along leaving a cloud of 
dust behind me. The trusty “ twin”’ 
never faltered, and being a flat country 
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the hills troubled the engine but little. 
On the steepest of the gradients the 
speed did not fall below 35m.p.h. In 
half-an-hour I had covered 24 miles 
and then met my first obstruction in 
the shape of a policeman with out- 
stretched arms. I had driven straight 
into a trap. Forty policemen, however, 
would not have stopped me on that trip, 
and I drove on without checking the 
machine in the slightest. The roar of 
the flying twin was too much for Robert’s 
nerves and he skipped aside like a 
frightened rabbit but, as I subsequently 
discovered to my cost, managed to take 
my number. 

Then I came to Longleighton and was 
mortified to find that it was market day. 
The narrow street was full of cattle and 
sheep through which I had to thread my 
way at a crawl with the low gear engaged, 
what time farmers and small boys made 
facetious remarks about my incongruous 
appearance. At last I got clear, and 
pulling out my watch found that it was 
five minutes past three, and fifteen 
miles still remained to be covered! 
Allowing five minutes to get on board, 
I calculated that I had twenty minutes 
in which to cover the distance. It was 
just possible, and I vowed that, barring 
accidents, I would sail the Jolanthe that 
day and do my level best to beat 
Strangeways. Leaving the town behind 
me, I opened out the ‘ twin” and let 
her rip; and lying down along the 
top-bar of the machine I scorched like 
a trade rider at Brooklands. With a 
fresh wind behind, my trusty mount 
travelled at the speed of an express 
train, and the milestones seemed to fly 
by. All went well until within two miles 
of my destination when the belt broke. 
Fortunately I carried a spare one but, 
by the time I had got it out of the case 
and fitted, several minutes had been 
sacrificed. I was almost in despair, but 
being now so close I was not going to 
confess myself beaten without a struggle. 
So I started up the engine again and, 
leaping into the saddle, continued my 


wild ride. In a few minutes I was 
“blinding”’ through the streets of 
Mudsea and then the Royal Mudsea 
Yacht Club hove in sight. As I glanced 
at the club-house, which I was now 
rapidly approaching, the Blue Peter 
fluttered from the flagstaff indicating 
that the race would start in five minutes. 
I roared through the High Street, 
scattering the people like geese, and 
dashed up to the club. 

“Here, take my machine,” I shouted 
to the waterman, and, jumping off, ran 
down the hard, where Charlie was 
awaiting me in the dinghy. 

““ Row like the deuce,” I said, as I 
jumped into the boat, and a minute 
later was on the deck of the Jolanthe 
which my skipper Bill was jilling about 
just off the club. 

““What’s the course ?”’ I enquired as 
I took the helm. But Bill did not know, 
having been too busy getting the cutter 
ready to go ashore. Just then the Hawk 
bore up to pass under our stern, and 
Strangeways looked as black as thunder 
when he saw me on board the Jolanthe. 

‘‘ Break out the foresail,’’ I called to 
Charlie, who had just dropped the 
dinghy anchor overboard, there being 
no time to make her fast to our mooring, 
and then I bore up and ran down to the 
Pearl. 

‘* What’s the course, Dick ?”’ I asked 
her helmsman, and he, being a good 
sportsman, at once replied, “‘ Round the 
Swatch and Middle Buoys, leaving all 
marks on the port hand. Forty seconds to 
go,” he added, consulting his stop-watch. 

There was a strong and squally breeze 
from the north and, like our opponents, 
we had a jibheader set over a single-reefed 
mainsail. As we gathered in our sheets 
to stand for the windward end of the 
line, a heavy squall laid the Jolanthe 
down until the water raced along the 
well-coamings. But there was no time 
to reduce canvas as we were momentarily 
expecting the gun. Having no stop- 
watch I could not afford to cut things 
too fine and so I followed the Hawk. 
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“Gun!” shouted Billy, who had been 
watching for the smoke, and heaving up 
the tiller I ramped the Jolanthe through 
the line. Then a wild squall of wind 
and hail burst over us, and there was a 
scramble to get the topsail off her. 
When I had time to look round me I 
discovered that the Hawk had also 
stowed her topsail, whilst the Pearl, the 
only other competitor, had run aground. 
The race had therefore resolved itself 
into a match between the Hawk and 
ourselves. 

For the first leg of the course we had 
the wind about two points forward of 
the beam and, with sheets slightly 
checked, we tore through the water buried 
to the covering board. The Hawk was 
well placed to windward of us, and as she 
was quite as fast as the Jolanthe on a 
reach, we had not much prospect of 
overhauling her on that point of sailing. 
Still we clung to her well, and I knew 
that if I could only hold her until we 
had rounded the Middle Buoy, I had a 
good chance on the beat home, as the 
Iolanthe was rather more weatherly. 

Easing the strain on the tiller a trifle 
I imperceptibly luffed out until we were 
clear of the Hawk’s quarter wash, and 
then, with a steady strain on the helm, 
kept the Jolanthe dead on her course 
for the Swatchway mark. It was grand 
sailing. The seething water swept along 
the covering board, and every now and 
then the cutter buried several planks of 
her lee decks as she lay down to a squall. 
I was soon soaked to the skin as an 
almost continuous shower of spindrift 
from the weather bow came aft and I 
had no oilskins. I must have looked a 
pretty object, for I had arrived on board 
covered from head to foot with the dust 
of the road which the spray was rapidly 
converting into mud. But I had no eyes 
for anything but the Hawk, which, to 
my chagrin, was slowly but surely 
dropping us. 

The Swatchway Buoy was now in 
sight, and in ten minutes we should be 
round it and running for the next mark. 
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Suddenly there was a crack aloft and 
the peak of the mainsail flopped down. 
The halliard bolt had broken. 

In a moment Bill was swarming aloft 
with a bit of rope, and in a few minutes 
had made a temporary strop in which 
to hook the block; but ere we had the 
mainsail set again the Hawk was round 
the mark with the Jolanthe a good 
quarter of a mile astern. Our opponent, 
moreover, now had the benefit of a fair 
tide and was running towards the 
Middle Buoy like a train. 

Having safely managed a _ heavy 
gybe round the mark we followed in 
the wake of the Hawk. She had set her 
spinnaker with a Paddy’s reef in it 
and was fully three minutes ahead. The 
position was desperate. ‘‘ Give her the 
whole spinnaker, Bill,’ I shouted, and 
then set the topsail. ‘“‘ If she can’t carry 
it, the old girl must drag it.”’ 

Bill muttered something about blowing 
the mast out of her. ‘‘ Never mind if 
we do,” I replied. “If we don’t crack 
on now we are done!”’ 

Under the additional canvas the 
Iolanthe fled across the bay like a 
frighted stag, and to my joy I found 
we were slowly closing on the Hawk. 

We carefully timed her round the 
Middle Buoy, and on reaching the mark 
found that we had reduced her lead to 
less than two minutes. With renewed 
hope we got the topsail down and hauled 
in the sheets for the beat home. We now 
felt the full force of wind and sea, 
and the little cutter was washed 
from end to end like a half-tide rock ; 
but she was sailing grandly. 

“We'll do it yet, sir!” said Bill who 
had been earnestly watching our 
opponent. ‘‘ We are catching her every 
board.” 

Gradually we won our way into the 
smoother water of the river, but the 
wind had backed a good deal and it was 
a beat all the way to the finishing line. 

Two miles to go and we were still 
some two hundred yards behind. Could 
we do it? We were steadily gaining, 


A CLOSE FINISH 


but two hundred yards takes a deal of 
making up. But the crew of the Hawk 
were getting anxious, which was all in 
our favour,asStrangeways kept turning to 
watch us, and no man can get the most 
out of a yacht unless his attention is 
concentrated upon his work. 

Nearer and nearer we drew up to her, 
and when the Hawk crossed us some 
two hundred yards from the finish she 
was no more than two boats’ lengths 
ahead. Then she went about for the line. 

She'll never fetch!” shrieked Bill in 
delight. ‘‘ We’ll do them yet!” But I 
never looked round to see. Keeping my 
eyes glued to the luff of the jib, I sailed 
the Jolanthe as if my life depended upon 
the result. ‘‘ Get out the lead,” I said 
to Charlie as we approached the shore, 
and keep it going as hard as you can. 

I ramped the Jolanthe along as if I 
were going to knock a hole in the shore, 
what time Charlie sung out the soundings. 

“‘ Better let her come, sir,’’ Bill kept 
saying, but I had ears for nothing but 


the soundings which Charlie was calling 
in feet. 

“Nine feet—nine feet—eight feet— 
barely eight, sir, the last with a tone of 
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tragedy in his voice. Then came a shout 
bare seven, sir.” 

“Stand by,” I cried, and easing the 
helm, shot the Jolanthe across the end 
of the finishing line. 

The reports of two guns came across 
the water almost simultaneously. Who 
had won? or was it a dead heat ? 
Throwing round on to the port tack I 
stood over towards the club, feeling 
positively sick with suspense. But there 
was no need to ask for the result as a 
burst of cheering greeted the approach 
of the Jolanthe and shouts of ‘“‘ Well 
done ; you have won by a bare foot !” 

The Hawk at once turned seawards 
and has never been seen at Mudsea since. 
Neither has her owner, Captain Strange- 
ways, appeared at the club again, which 
perhaps is not altogether unwise on his 
part. 

The Gonzalez Cup now occupies the 
place of honour on my sideboard, whilst 
on the wall of my library is a blue 
document, framed and glazed, inviting 
my attendance before the Bench at 
Longleighton, an episode that depleted 
my bank balance to the extent of 
some £15. 
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THE HARBOUR AT WEI-HAI-WEI 


A DAY WITH SNIPE IN NORTH CHINA 


BY “ TAFFRAIL.” 


WEI-HaI-WEI was in the midst of its 
summer frivolity, and the weather, as 
usual, being perfect but desperately hot, 
we were somewhat inclined to grumble 
at the conditions under which we lived. 
There was no doubt that we were 
having a good time, and the presence 
of ladies in the hotels on the Island— 
for the womenfolk from the south often 
spend the summer at this spot to escape 
the terrible heat of Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai—had endowed the spot with 
all the so-called delights of a watering 
place in England. Cricket, tennis, 
dancing, and even mixed bathing, had 
been indulged in; but, in spite of all 
these occupations, the place had begun 
to upset the nerves of some people—- 
although I cannot truthfully say that it 
did mine. It was undoubtedly very hot, 
and we sailormen in the men-of-war, 
in spite of the electric fans going day 
and night in our cabins, perhaps felt it 
more than the folk ashore. The steel 


with which the ships are built seemed 
to accumulate heat in much the same 
way that a storage battery does elec- 
tricity, and often at night the side of my 
cabin—for the vessel of which I am 
speaking had no inner lining in the 
living spaces—was so hot that I could not 
comfortably bear my hand upon it. 

The monotony of the life—as the 
grumblers called it—made some folks 
very short-tempered, and, although for 
me the place had considerable attractions 
I was not at all sorry when the snipe 
season drew near. Its approach also 
revived others, and all the sportsmen 
in the ship were soon busily employed 
in unpacking cartridges and getting 
their guns ready. 

Now, the snipe season at Wei-Hai-Wei 
and its locality is an extremely short one, 
for the birds coming up from the south 
only appear to rest awhile in the vicinity 
on their migration north, the consequence 
being that though in some cases good 
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A DAY WITH SNIPE IN NCRTH CHINA 


bags are made for three weeks or even 
more, on others the birds are only 
plentiful for a week or so. There are, 
however, many hares on the mainland, 
and even if one does not have much 
luck with the snipe one can generally be 
certain of getting a hare or two. 

The eventful season soon arrived and 
I happened to be a member of the first 
shooting expedition which landed in 
pursuit of the wily birds. We left the 
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at it without blinking, was everywhere 
unruffled by even so much as a catspaw. 
In the boat, besides myself, were my 
messmates Lang and Waterhouse, and 
her two native owners. We took, in 
addition to our guns and cartridges, food 
sufficient for breakfast, lunch, and tea, 
and Waterhouse, who had as usual been 
put in charge of the victualling arrange- 
ments, displayed his customary foresight 
in this department. We intended to go 


A VILLAGE STREET 


ship in a native sampan at 4 a.m. one 


beautiful morning; the dawn _ had 
already broken, but the eastern horizon 
was still aglow with the magnificence of 
the risen sun which was gaining heat 
and power every minute. The flat calm 
water, reproducing the outline of the 
ships with all the accuracy of a mirror, 
was dimmed here and there by a 
streak of mist stealing across its surface, 
the wide expanse of shimmering sea 
shining so that it was impossible to look 


over to the mainland, to a point some 
four or five miles from the ship’s anchor- 
age, and there to land, taking with us 
one of the coolies to carry the provisions 
and spare cartridges. We were then to 
walk about four miles over a ridge of 
hills running inland from a_ rocky 
promontory called Three Peaked Point 
until we came to a river we knew of 
running through a fertile and well- 
cultivated valley. If the snipe were 
anywhere they would be here, as the 
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ground in places was swampy and in 
others was covered with an inch or so 
of water diverted from the river itself, 
according to the usual Chinese custom. 
We accordingly consumed our breakfast, 
consisting of sandwiches, a tin of cold 
sausages, which Waterhouse had adroitly 
secreted at the last moment, and cold 
tea, on the way ashore, and by about 
6 a.m., we had reached our landing- 
place and disembarked. 

The sun by this time had gathered 
power, and it was decidedly hot, but 
although the water looked very tempting 
we could ill afford the time for a bathe, 
so started off at once. The garments we 
wore were necessarily rather scanty and 
consisted, in my case, of khaki drill 
riding-breeches and puttees, a thin white 
crepe shirt, and sun helmet; Lang, 
however, preferred football knickers and 
bare legs as there was a prospect of our 
having to wade; but I am _ not 
altogether certain that the selection of 
these garments was wise if there was a 


likelihood of our encountering leeches in 


the streams and stagnant water. We 
all wore our cartridges in belts round the 
waist ; and here a word of advice to 
other sportsmen who may go shooting 
in a place which is at all inclined to be 
warm: never take your cartridges in a 
bag if you intend to carry it yourself, 
for in the heat you will find the chafe of 
the sling across the shoulders, if you are 
wearing a shirt only, most uncomfortable 
if not absolutely unbearable. 

The little procession consisting of us 
three, followed by the coolie with the 
provisions, and numerous cheesis 
as small boys are called—who followed 
in the expectation of picking up a spent 
cartridge-case or so, were soon on the 
way to the shooting ground, and in spite 
of the heat made fairly good progress 
over the apology for a road. At times 
it would take us through a native village, 
the inhabitants of which would stare 
and smile at us as we passed—for the 
Northern Chinese are wonderfully good- 
natured—while the younger children 
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would pursue us with shrill cries to see 
if they could beg, borrow, or steal any 
unconsidered trifle. Sometimes we would 
leave the road, to avoid making too long 
a detour, and would make our way 
through the thick, coarse scrub which 
grew on the hillsides. 

On one occasion a hare got up within 
ten yards of Waterhouse and myself, but 
as we both had our guns unloaded we 
did not have a chance. Lang, however, 
had loaded his weapon with sixes on the 
chance of a pigeon, and although he had 
rather a long and difficult shot owing to 
the thick scrub which almost completely 
obscured the animal’s movements, he 
managed to kill with his first barrel. We 
were naturally rather pleased and after 
this took the precaution of keeping our 
guns loaded and of walking across the 
open country in line whenever we struck 
it; we had no luck, however, and did 
not put up anything else. 

After a hot and rather weary tramp 
lasting some two hours, for although the 
distance was only four miles as the crow 
flies it was considerably lengthened owing 
to our having to make various detours, 
we eventually arrived at our destination, 
the river, and sat down awhile for a rest. 
The coolie with his heavy burden had 
kept up with us very well indeed, and 
we were glad of the opportunity of 
drinking some of the liquid contents of 
the basket he carried, for the walk had 
been a thirsty one. 

It was now about 8 o’clock, and the 
heat, although great, was nothing to 
what it would be later on; so we 
decided to have half-an-hour’s stand 
easy, then shoot until about 11 a.m., 
have an interval for lunch in the heat 
of the day from 11 to 1, and then shoot 
again until it was time to retrace our 
steps to the boat. Accordingly, after a 
brief but satisfactory spell, we once more 
started on our way, and heading inland 
walked along the low bank of the river. 
We saw an occasional curlew, but they 
were far too wild to afford a fair shot, 
and it was not until about 9-15 that we 
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came to the first really promising bit of 
snipe country. This consisted of a broad 
belt of kowliang, about a couple of 
hundred yards, very moist soil running 
parallel with the river; and, putting 
the coolie in the middle—for the plants 
were well above our heads—Waterhouse 
and myself started to walk up one side 
while Lang took the other. 

We had barely gone a hundred yards 
before a couple of snipe got up, and after 
a few preliminary circles above where 
the Chinaman was, came out of the 
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good sport. Waterhouse retrieved his 
bird without difficulty, and we continued 
on our way, having barely advanced 
another fifty yards when a wisp of seven 
or eight birds broke out from the cover 
ahead of us. Waterhouse and I fired at 
the same time and three fell to our first 
barrels, the remainder, doubling back, 
being peppered by Lang on the other 
side, for we again heard the double 
reports of his weapon. We came to 
the end of the patch without putting 
up any more, and on comparing notes 


THE **CHEESIS”’ 


vegetation about twenty yards from 
Waterhouse, who was slightly ahead of 
me. He fired at once and got his bird, 
but I was not quite so fortunate as I was 
standing on a slippery bank of mud, and 
when I let go my first barrel I slipped 
into a pool of water well up to my knees. 
My shot went anywhere except near the 
snipe, and I was too busy extricating my 
feet to think of firing my second barrel. 
Lang, meanwhile, was blazing away 
merrily on the other side of the planta- 
tion, so we hoped he was having 
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with Lang found he had got three birds, 
which made our total bag for about 
half-an-hour’s work 33 couple. 

The coolie, meanwhile, had disap- 
peared, and being anxious for the safety 
of our comestibles, and above all the 
liquid portion of them, we retraced our 


steps through the plantation. After a 
certain amount of difficulty we eventu- 
ally found him sitting in the mud busily 
engaged in extricating a stone or some- 
thing of the kind from his shoe. The 
poor fellow’s foot was rather badly galled, 
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so. we resolved—as he was obviously unfit 
for further fast walking—to send him 
back to the boat at once and to enlist 
the services of another man from one of 
the neighbouring villages. We soon 


found a willing recruit and deputed 
Waterhouse, who thought he could make 
the boatman understand, to tell the man 
what we wished him to do. 

“You savey boat,” he began, 
‘sainpan boat ?’”’ motioning with his 
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had engaged to fill his place, eventually 
understood what we wanted, for a beatific 
smile slowly spread over his face. 

“I sabe; ‘he remarked’ make man- 
man sampan, eh?” 

“ Yes,”’ we all said, fervently hoping 
that he did understand and that on our 
return we should not find the boat gone ; 
and having again dinned into his ears 
what he was to do he departed barefoot, 
carrying the offending shoe. 


A JOSS HOUSE IN ONE OF THE VILLAGES 


hand. ‘‘ You go back fi-te (quickly), 
makee man-man (stop) there. Savey ?” 

“My no sabe !”’ wailed the Chinaman, 
probably thinking we intended to shoot 
him on account of his injured foot. “‘ My 
no sabe! My b’long all ‘light !”’ 

“No, you silly fool,’ shouted 
Waterhouse, “‘ you no can walk with bad 
foot like that !”’ pointing to the injured 
member. 

The Chinaman, after a very shrill and 
strident conversation with the man we 


When he had left us we made tracks 
for another promising bit of snipe 
country which we could see about a mile 
upstream. Wecame up to it about 10-30 
and found it to be a belt of rank grass, 
breast high, growing in deep mud. Lang, 
as before, walked up the river side of it. 
I was in the middle, followed by the 
coolie, and Waterhouse on the other 
side. We walked in line, but no birds 
were put up until we had arrived within 
twenty yards or so of its end, when a 
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wisp of about six snipe suddenly rose 
from almost under my feet. I fired and 
had the satisfaction of seeing one drop, 
and the remainder passed close to 
Waterhouse who accounted for another 
two. This made our total bag, one hare 
and five couple of snipe, which was not 
so bad. 

By the time we had picked up the 
birds it was close on 11 o’clock, and, as 
the sun was getting extremely hot, 
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It was only too true, and, to add to 
our vexation, the fiéce de resistance 
consisted of a cold fowl which had not 
been dismembered. However, with the 
aid of our pocket-knives and Lang’s 
hunting-knife, which he never went 
shooting without, we made a fairly 
satisfactory meal, and after a short pull 
at our pipes we all went off to sleep, for 
the heat seemed to have a very somnolent 
effect upon us after our exertions. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS BY THE WAY 


Waterhouse suggested lunch, which 
proposal we readily accepted. We, 
therefore, made tracks for a shady tree 
and delved into the contents of the 
basket our Chinese messman had packed 
for us. Lang, who was rummaging 
about amongst the various bottles and 
cold food, suddenly exclaimed : 

“ The silly blighter’s given us plenty 
to eat, but as far as I can see there are 
no knives or forks to eat it with!” 


We were on trekjagain by 12-45 and 
walked steadily through ideal snipe 
country until about 4-30 p.m. The 
birds were fairly plentiful and in spite of 
our indifferent shooting we succeeded in 
getting between us another 5} couple, 
with which result we were rather pleased, 
as the prophets on board the ship had 
declared we should come back empty- 
handed. 

We halted for tea at about 4-45, and 
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eventually started off on our tramp back 
to the sampan at about 5-30. Our 
progress was rather slower than before, 
end we were delayed by Waterhouse 
who insisted on stalking a hare without, 
needless to remark, the least prospect 
of success. It was not until about 
8 p.m. that we arrived at the sampan, 
which we found in the place we had 
left it, and having presented the coolie 
with the equivalent of sixpence, for 
which he was embarrassingly grateful, we 
were soon on our way back to the ship. 

Our total bag consisted of the solitary 
hare, 10} couple of snipe, and a weird 
bird—I don’t know its name—which I 
subsequently discovered Waterhouse 
entered in the Game Book under the 
heading of “ Various.”’ 

A light off-shore breeze had sprung 
up in our absence, and as we sailed 
across the calm water on our way home, 
life seemed very pleasant. The sun was 
slowly setting in the western horizon and 
as it sank to rest the heavens were all 
aglow with prismatic colours; a layer 
of rose pink on the horizon itself gave 
way to a broad band of bright orange 
and yellow, and this in turn merged 
into the deep blue of the upper sky. Not 
a cloud was visible, and two broad bands, 
one of a beautiful rose colour and the 
other of the faintest green, stood up from 
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the spot where the sun had set like the 
rays of a gigantic searchlight. The sea 
itself, ruffled by the breeze, was a glorious 
sapphire blue, which harmonising with 
the other colouring transformed the 
whole scene into a picture which it would 
have been well-nigh impossible to depict 
on canvas. It was undoubtedly lovely 
and we all sat watching the lingering 
colours until we reached the ship at 
about 9-30 p.m. 

We were greeted on our arrival with 
many questions as to our luck, and, as 
we sat at our late dinner in the ward- 
room, we heard preparations being made 
for another expedition the next day. 

Our little shooting trip, although the 
resulting bag was nothing very 
magnificent, had served a good purpose 
in arousing a spirit of emulation in our 
messmates, and we had the satisfaction 
of realising that, to us, at any rate, Wei- 
Hai-Wei was not such a bad place after 
all. 

With this pleasing thought we departed 
to our cabins and were soon in our bunks. 
with the joyful prospects of fresh snipe 
for breakfast the following morning. 
No, the bag was not enormous, but, at 
any rate, it served to alleviate the 
monotony of the messman’s perpetual 
fish and eggs, our regular morning 
meal. 
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LORD LONSDALE AT HEAD OF PARTY ON BRETHERDALE MOOR 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


GROUSE PROSPECTS FOR 1913 


BY MAJOR ACLAND-HOOD 


As the month of June draws to a close, 
the Editor of the Badminton Magazine 
has once again asked the writer to supply 


what information he can as to the 
prospects for 1913. 

It is a difficult matter to say definitely 
so early in the season what will be the 
result six weeks hence, so much may 
happen and many disasters occur 
between now, early July, and August 
12th. 

Added to this, many keepers do not 
like to disturb their ground so early in 
the season by running their dogs over 
the heather; it would be easy to scatter 
many a newly-hatched covey which 
might not get together again—so that 
the estimates have to be chiefly made 
by noting how certain known nests 

have hatched off, the reports of shepherds 


and observation of the health or other- 
wise of those birds that are seen from 
time to time. 

Last year the writer ventured to 
predict a real good season all round, 
because breeding stocks had been healthy 
and good and the heather had bloomed 
extraordinarily well during the hot 
summer of 1911, whilst the nesting 
season had been for the most part a 
favourable one. 

That these hopes were fully borne out 
in the majority of cases, the following 
short description of results on certain 
moors will show. 

For instance, the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
moors yielded over ten thousand brace 
during the season, the best day being 
940 brace, and over 700 brace were 
killed on both the first and second times 
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over another beat. In old days, before 
the heather was properly looked after, 
these moors yielded about 1,000 brace 
in twenty years! 

At Moy, in  Invernesshire, The 
Mackintosh had a very good season, 
something over 800 brace being killed 
the best day ; whilst on the neighbouring 
moor of Mealmore, Mr. Vickers shot 
over 600 brace on another occasion. 

Further south, at Drumour in Perth- 
shire, Mr. J. Mason, M.P., had a real 
good season of over 5,000 brace, with a 
succession of very good days up to 
500 brace. 

On the west side of Scotland, in 
Ayrshire, Mr. J. Baird at Wellwood 
enjoyed far and away the best sport he 
has ever had, getting. 1,200 brace in 
four days, the best beat yielding 470 
brace. 

His next door neighbour, the Duke 
of Hamilton, also had a record week 
of 1,500 brace at Dungavel with a best 
day of rather over 500 brace. 


Just over the march, Lord Home had 
a splendid season on his great stretch of 
moors at Douglas Castle, the first week, 
which was interfered with by the weather, 


yielding 349, 456, and 456 brace. The 
next week in mid-September yielded 
over 200 brace a day for five days, 
and in October, when grouse are of 
course very much more difficult both to 
drive and to shoot, 945 brace were killed 
in five days. 

On the three last-mentioned moors a 
very great deal of damage has been 
caused for some years by the depre- 
dations of the heather beetle, ‘‘ Lochmoea 
Suturalis.”” This pest, as many know to 
their cost, burrows into the heather 
roots and gradually but surely kills the 
plant. Many acres may be seen at mid- 
summer turned a rusty brown, as if 
frosted, and quite useless for either 
sheep or grouse. 

The only way to fight this beetle is by 
drastic burning of the heather, wherever 
and whenever the pest is noticed, other- 
wise a whole beat may be destroyed. 
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When burning for this purpose it is 
advisable to burn a considerable strip 
of good heather around the infected 
area. 

Grouse will not eat the larva or 
caterpillar of this beetle, but black game 
are said to be fond of it. Unfortunately 
the latter are becoming scarcer each 
year, and there are certainly not enough 
to make any appreciable onslaught on 
the beetle. 

To continue our story of last year’s 
results, all the best known moors in 
Scotland, such as Hunthill, Gannocky, 
Cawdor-Carron, etc. yielded well; if 
anything too heavy a breeding stock 
was left. 

In Westmorland and Yorkshire it 
was in most places a good season, 
Wemmergill produced over 700 brace on 
the Shipka Pass beat. His Majesty 
enjoyed two splendid weeks at Bolton 
with the Duke of Devonshire, and at 
Abbeystead with Lord Sefton, the latter 
providing a record of over 720 brace on 
the best day. 

Mr. Rimington Wilson did not enjoy 
quite such a good year as usual at 
Broomhead, something over 600 brace 
being the best day. But on the Ruabon 
Moors in Wales Lord Harlech’s party 
shot over 800 brace one day, which just 
shows how the Welsh moors are coming 
on. 
The foregoing incomplete list will 
give some idea of what an excellent 
season 1912 was. A few years ago 500 
brace a day was practically unheard of 
with the exception of three or four moors 
and a very occasional one elsewhere, 
whereas last season it was by no manner 
of means an unusual occurrence. 

We now come to the chances for the 
coming season of 1913. To begin with 
there were two rather disturbing features: 
the stock of grouse left last year was, as 
a rule, rather too large, and the heather 
bloomed very badly on most moors 
owing to the cold and sunless summer. 
The latter must mean a shortage of food 
for the grouse during the late winter 
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months and early spring of the present 
year. 

We know that this shortage of food 
has been pronounced by the committee, 
presided over by Lord Lovat, which so 
carefully examined into the causes of 
grouse disease, as the “ fons et origo 
mali,” as they proved that when grouse 
get poor in condition through want of 
food they are more liable to suffer from 
the attacks of strongylosis; and that 
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grit (without which grouse cannot 
properly digest their food), drain‘ng 
swampy places, etc., etc., so that, though 
the heather did bloom badly, the chances 
are that there may have been consider- 
ably more food available this spring in 
comparison to former days. 

The past winter was itairly severe, a 
great deal of snow falling on all the high 
ground ; this became frozen and tightly 
packed to the depth of several feet in 
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the strongyle worm was always present in 
over 95 per cent. of the grouse examined 
by them; that is to say, that almost 
every bird on a moor contains in its 


body under normal conditions the 
immediate cause of grouse disease, and 
is to a greater or less extent an agent for 
the dissemination of that scourge. See 
p. 374 G.C. report. 

On the other hand, much greater care 
has been taken of late years in burning 
the heather, opening out supplies of 


places. These snow-storms continued into 
April, in fact when the writer was fishing 
on the Dee just about the time when 
the grouse should have been nesting, all 
the high ground round Ballater was 
still deeply covered with snow. A hard 
winter probably does good in thinning 
out the pricked birds and “ piners,’’ so 
that only those that are really healthy 
are left to propagate their species. 

But a late fall of snow during the 
nesting season is very often disastrous, 
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as the hens are likely to lose their nests 
when off for feeding purposes should 
a fresh fall occur during their absence ; 
and a long-continued blizzard is some- 
times fatal to both parent birds and 
eggs, as they seem to be afraid to leave 
their nests and gradually die of weakness 
starvation. Many cases have 
occurred of devoted mothers being found 
dead on their nests or covering their 
newly-hatched brood. 

A fairly good barometer as to how 
things are going is afforded by watching 
the answers to correspondents in the 
shooting column of The Field. In the 
late winter and spring of this year, week 
after week there were numerous answers 
to anxious enquiries to the effect that 
the grouse sent up were suffering from 
strongylosis ; this of course meant that 
in places there were considerable indi- 
cations of disease ; but at the same time 
it should be remembered that every 
spring there are a certain number of 
birds that are weak from some cause or 


other, and therefore when they die they 
are pretty sure to show signs of the 
above diseases, and perhaps the looker- 
on is apt to get an erroneous impression. 

With regard to this spring mortality 


amongst the grouse, the Committee 
found that as a rule the mortality 
amongst the cocks was as 10 to 1 in 
comparison with the hens. This is doubt- 
less caused by the constant fighting and 
strenuous life which they lead at this 
period of the year, combined with a 
certain shortness in the food supply. 
But later on the proportions in 
sex mortality change places, the hens 
being found dead in almost the same 
proportions—they being weak from the 
cares of sitting and looking after the 
young brood and the moulting which 
takes place in the early summer. 

Therefore, too much stress need not 
be put on the fact that keepers report 
a certain number of birds dead, in poor 
plumage, and apparently suffering from 
disease ; this must always occur to a 
greater or less degree. 
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The only way to get accurate infor- 
mation is to wait until the nests are 
hatched off and then make enquiries 
from the men on the spot ; so when the 
Editor asked me what the prospects 
for the coming season were, I wrote to 
various friends and their keepers in 
different parts of Scotland, England, and — 
Wales. The information which they 
have kindly sent me is given below. 

To begin with, in the North of 
Scotland good reports have come from 
Caithness, which is perhaps the best 
““ dogging ’’ ground at the’ present time. 
For some reason or other, whether it be 
owing to the increase of driving or the 
shorter heather, grouse are as a rule 
much wilder than they used to be ; it is 
difficult to get them to sit to dogs after 
the first fortnight; in fact on many 
moors, notably in Yorkshire, they would 
hardly sit to dogs on August 12th, the 
first covey flushed would clear a whole 
hill side in that county. But in Caithness 
good sport may still be obtained over 
dogs right into October. 

The news from Invernesshire is good. 
Mr. Grierson, the head keeper on The 
Mackintosh’s famous moor at Moy, 
writes: “‘I have never seen them 
better, from 6 to 10 eggs and hatched 
quite 90 per cent., all doing well. There 
were a few complaints of disease, the 
feeding was very bad in the spring, 
especially the old heather. The young 
heather was much better. I expect we 
shall have a good season all over the 
Strath.” 

This is about as satisfactory a report 
as possible. It should be remembered 
that The Mackintosh, besides taking 
endless care of his heather, is also most 
particular about the “ grit’ supply. 
He is of opinion that without grit, and 
plenty of it, the grouse cannot thrive 
properly, and the excellent results 
obtained here year after year prove that 
he is right. 

On the high grounds of Invernesshire 
and Aberdeen the late snows seem to 
have driven the grouse down to the lower 
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beats for nesting purposes. There was 
a fine stock left and those birds that the 
writer saw at the beginning of the nesting 
season looked extraordinarily healthy 
and well. Good reports have come in 
from the lower lying moors, the higher 
ground is not considered so good ; here 
and there cases of disease having been 
reported. 

Sir John Gladstone 


writes with 
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old age! The heather was very late in 
beginning to grow and things generally 
are rather backward up there.”’ 

Looking further south, a few reports 
of disease have come from the central 
counties, but the Hon. H. Parker has 
written the following interesting news 
with reference to Mr. J. Mason, M.P.’s 
moor of Drumour. 

“Re Drumour, a very good healthy 
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regard to his great stretch of moors at 
Glendye, Aberdeenshire: ‘“‘ We have no 
disease now among the birds here ; some 
died in the very rough weather at the 
end of January and_ beginning of 
February, since then they have been 
quite healthy and have hatched out 


well. I had only a moderate breeding 
stock which may have helped. A 
neighbour sent two of his birds that 
died in February (when mine died) to be 
examined by The Field. The report was 
no trace of disease, only starvation and 


stock was left last season. A heavy snow- 
storm in the winter drove nearly every 
bird on to the low grounds ; there was 
hardly a grouse left on the moor, the 
snow remained on the ground for a long 
time ; when it cleared the birds returned 
and scattered well over the moor. 
Unfortunately in the late spring, when 
the birds were sitting, there was very 
heavy rain. It rained continuously forfour 
days and 5} inches fell during that time ! 
The majority of birds were compelled 
to leave their nests, and on the flat 
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port:ons of the moor the water could not 
run off fast enough to clear the ground, 
which had the appearance of lakes. 
Some of the birds returned to sit on bad 
eggs which will never hatch, others 
started second nests which produced 
fewer eggs. The nests found average 
about seven ; these have hatched fairly 
well. The weather since the heavy 
rain has been very favourable. Should 
no disease appear, and there were no signs 
of it when I was there on June 12th. 
I guess we shall have a fair season ; but 
the conditions make it most difficult to 
form an opinion. The heather was in 
good condition during the winter and 
spring. Given the snowstorm but not 
the rain, and good weather during this 
shooting season, we should have killed 
more than last year.” 

From Ayrshire, Mr. Fairbairn, head 
keeper to Mr. G. Baird of Wellwood, 
writes : ‘‘ I am sorry to say we have had 
a fairly high death-rate among the grouse 
during the late spring months, which 
in a mild way still continues. In this 
part of the country they are suffering 
from the effects of almost a year of cold, 
cheerless wet weather, with a great lack 
of sunshine. The heather up to the end 
of May never in my experience looked 
worse—the result of an open winter, 
wet and cold winds in late spring. 
It is now recovering rapidly with warmer 
weather, and consequently grouse are 
receiving more nourishment from it and 
getting stronger. I have heard very 
bad reports from some moors where I 
fear an unusually large stock was left to 
ensure a sensational bag this year. 
Last season we shot our grouse down to 
a reasonable limit, and although it is too 
early yet to be sure, I expect we shall 
have fair sport. I enclose a cutting from 
the Scotsman re the “‘ heather beetle.” 


THE HEATHER BEETLE. 
Balgarth, Ayr. 
June 25th, 1913. 
SIR, 

Might I ask all interested in heather or grouse 
to watch very carefully the various stages 
in the development of the heather beetle, 
particularly during July? 
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I am afraid that neither frost nor burning 
last winter have done much to check the pest, 
and thousands of eggs may now be found in 
the breeding grounds—as a rule a sphagnum 
moss. Few beetles will be found now. I 
believe they die after laying their eggs. The 
egg is minute, and lemon-coloured. 

In July the grub should be found in the 
heather, which will be seen to turn red where 
the grub is at work. Observers should satisfy 
themselves whether or not frost has anything 
to do with this state of the heather. In 
September the beetle will appear, small and 
brown. 

The Ayrshire Committee have been at work 
since last summer, and have lately had the 
assistance of Mr. P. Grimshaw, F.E.S., of the 
Royal Scottish Museum on the moors. They 
have, I think, acquired much information of 
value, and will, no doubt, be in a position 
before long to issue a report. 

Meanwhile, it would be a favour if observers 
would communicate any information to our 
secretary, Major Campbell, Mainshih, Alloway. 

I am, etc., 
Joun B. FERGUSSON, 
Chairman. 


From the Lammermoors a friend 
writes: ‘‘ I hear nothing very bad from 
there. They were picking up a good many 
dead birds in the spring, but no more 
for some time.” Another account gives 
practically the same information with 
the addition that ‘‘ they have hatched 
well and are looking healthy.” 

The writer has had no special infor- 
mation from the south of Scotland, but 
the reports he has heard are not at all 
hopeful, and from the border counties of 
England and Yorkshire, the outlook 
is generally reported to be bad. 

The Westmorland, Northumberland, 
and North Yorkshire moors are high, 
wet, and cold, the heather is in many 
cases not so good as in Scotland, and 
many reports of disease have come in. 
Bad accounts reach me from Lord 
Hothfield’s moors at Stowgill and from 
Wemmergill which is not far off. 
‘‘The prospects are very poor, there is 
disease and a great many have died ; 
they have not laid so many eggs this 
time and the broods are small, so I’m 
afraid we shall have a poor season. 
The cause I think is such a long duration 
of rain during the winter and spring. 
Last season the heather here never got 
into bloom and I have always noticed 
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that after a bad _ heather-blooming 
season there has always followed disease. 
I hope things may turn out better than 
is anticipated.” 

The above probably applies to a good 
deal of the ground in this part of the 
world. Last season was a very fair one, 
large numbers were left and the heather 
bloomed badly ; the usual story follows, 
disappointment and disease. 

The weather in this part of the country 
is so bad as a rule in September and 
October that it is difficult to reduce the 
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left for the food available, and as the 
grouse committee’s report so truly says : 
““a superabundance of stock is un- 
desirable ;’’ though, as before remarked, 
owing to the greater care that is taken 
of the heather and drainage nowadays, 
many moors can carry with safety a 
arger stock than was formerly the case. 

The following information comes from 
Broomhead, Mr. Rimington Wilson’s 
widely-celebrated moor near Sheffield. 
“The prospects are not very good. We 
think it will be about the same as last 


SIR THOMAS DEWAR ON WENLOCK HEAD MOORS. 


THE BIRD DROPPING 
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stock to reasonable proportions in a good 
year. The writer has known an eager 
party of guns unable to get on to the moor 
at all in mid-September for the best part 
of a week, owing to a succession of dense 
fogs, which of course make driving 
impossible, followed by days of drenching 
rain when it was not fair to ask the 
drivers to go out or any amusement for 
the guns to sit half drowned in their 
butts. 

Under these circumstances it is almost 
a certainty that too many birds will be 


season. There are some good broods and 
some small ones; they seem to have 
hatched off rather better. We have had 
a slight touch of disease but nothing 
serious.” 

This moor is described in the Grouse 
Committee’s report, page 380, as “‘ prob- 
ably one of the best if not the best 
burnt moor in England or Scotland, 
with the result that it has not only the 
thickest, but also the quickest growing, | 
heather that the Committee has seen 
anywhere.” 
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Although it carries a far larger stock 
in proportion to its size than any moor in 
England or Scotland, the writer believes 
that this is the first occasion for very 
nearly forty years that disease has ever 
been reported, and in the present 
instance it is evidently of a very mild 
type. 

Another point about this moor is that 
it is a very dry one. There are very few 
springs on it, though the enormous 
quantities of bilberry carry sufficient 
water from the dew on their polished 
leaves to supply the wants of young and 
old grouse. The  strongyle worm 
flourishes in wet ground. 

From all the writer has heard at 
present the reports from the Derbyshire 
moors are not hopeful. But from Wales 
Lord Harlech writes with regard to the 
Ruabon moors that: “So far the pros- 
pects of a good grouse season in Wales 
seem to be most satisfactory. On our 
Ruabon Hill, where we had a record last 
vear, a very good stock was left ; they 
seem to have hatched off well, I therefore 
see no reason why we should not 
do as well as last year. Although our 
heather did not bloom as usual last 
season, it looked healthy, very different 
from that I saw in some parts of 
Scotland, where owing to the wet 
summer and autumn the heather beetle 
flourished and played havoc with the 
roots of the heather, and I cannot see 
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how sufficient food can be left for the 
young birds.” 

From other parts of Wales good reports 
have come in, so that as matters stand at 
present, 7.e., early in July, grouse 
prospects may be generally considered 
good in the north of Scotland and 
Wales, from fair to good, with a few 
exceptions throughout the middle of 
Scotland, but in the south and border 
counties of England right away to Derby- 
shire it looks like being a disappointing 
season. Of course there may be, and we 
all hope, will be, many exceptions to 
this, as it is full early to write definitely 
on the subject ; all one can go upon is the 
opinion of those who are on the spot 
and whose interest causes them to watch 
closely the life of the moors. 

With regard to partridge prospects 
in the eastern counties, it should be a 
very good year. 

Excellent breeding stocks were left 
and the hatching season has been very 
favourable, though nests were as a rule 
rather small. 

Reports of numbers of old birds 
dying in the spring on some estates have 
come in, and owing to the early and very 
heavy hay crop no doubt a large number 
of late nests and recently hatched 
young birds have suffered ; but let us 
hope that there are plenty left in spite of 
this and that we may enjoy, after many 
disastrous seasons, a real bumper year. 
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BELLE TOUTE POINT—-AN EXCELLENT SPOT FOR 


‘*BROODERS’”’ IN THE EARLY PART OF 


THE PRAWNING SEASON 


PRAWNING 


BY 


CHARLES BREACH 


With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 


How many, I wonder, of those who 
spend their holidays during the summer 
months at the popular health resort at 
the foot of Beachy Head, and who climb 
to the top of that noble headland and 
gaze upon the rocks below, are aware 
of what an enjoyable afternoon’s sport 
is to be had in fishing for the wily but 
palatable prawn ? There are few better 
prawning grounds around our coast, 
few more productive than that between 
the Beachy Head New Lighthouse and 
Birling Gap, a popular rendezvous about 
five miles west of Eastbourne. 

Parties of both sexes may be seen 
driving over from the Sussex watering 
place whenever the conditions are favour- 
able. Oftentimes the rocks between the 
Gap and the Old Belle Toute Lighthouse 
are studded with folk fishing for prawns. 


Successful fishing requires practice and 
agility in traversing the uneven and 
slippery rocks. The apparatus required 
is neither cumbrous nor expensive. The 
nets used are called “‘jins,”’ and are 
made in sets of four, the usual number 
worked by one person. These nets vary 
in size from ten inches diameter, the 
smallest, to fourteen inches, the largest, 
each net being about seven inches deep, 
the framework constructed of brass or 
galvanised wire. To the rim of the frame 
is fixed a curved bail with a loop in the 
centre, to which is fastened a line about 
eight feet long with two corks attached. 
One cork is fixed at the end of the line 
and the other about three feet nearer 
the bail; these corks indicate the 
position of the nets and prevent the line 
from fouling the net while lying on the 
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bottom. For raising the nets a pole is 
used about nine feet long, to one end of 
which is fixed a good sized hook. 

The most suitable bait for prawns is 
the common or green crab which is to 
be found under the loose rocks close 
inshore. The crabs are pulled asunder, 
the legs and claws removed, and the 
severed parts spitted to a skewer, one 
end of which is pointed, the other end 
flattened, notched with a small slit ; 
generally two crabs are fixed upon each 


number one net. 
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about three inches from the bottom, 
then fix the slit end to a thread of the 
mesh opposite. Having done this lower 
the net into the water until it rests upon 
an even bottom; then go through the 
same process with the next net until the 
four are placed. 

After a short time proceed to raise 
The raising of the 


nets should be done very gently; the 
prawns would immediately detect a 
sudden jerk and dart away. If the pool 


READY TO START 


skewer and two skewers go to each net. 

The best time for prawning is when 
the tide is out, starting to fish about 
14 hours before low water, following the 
tide out, and fishing on for half an hour 
when it is returning. It must be 
borne in mind in fishing for prawns by 
daylight that the water must be thick. 
After selecting a quiet pool or gulley you 
then proceed to bait the nets by first 
fixing the severed parts of the green 
crabs to the skewers; then put the 
po-nted end through a mesh of the net 


or gully is narrow the smallest net should 
be placed there, always guarding against 
letting the nets down edgeways ; other- 
wise in raising them they become jambed 
owing to insufficient room for them to 
be pulled up flatways. 

From the beginning of April to the 
end of July is the time when brooded 
prawns are mostly caught, and from 
the middle of August to the second week 
in October “‘ shiners ’’ or younger prawns 
are just arriving at maturity. The size 
of catch depends a good deal upon the 
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COMPETITORS IN A PRAWNING COMPETITION PROCEEDING DOWN THE PATH AT 
BIRLEY GAP FOR THE FISHING GROUNDS 


WITH THE ‘‘ SPOON ”’ 
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A LIKELY SPOT 


BAITING AND PLACING NETS IN BELLE TOUTE FLAT 
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PRAWNING 


fisher’s knowledge of the ground. Any- 
one wishing to go in for this kind of 
sport cannot do better than enlist the 
services of an old hand to accompany 
him. The seasoned prawner is acquainted 
with every likely gulley or hole from 
Beachy Head to Birling Gap; he has 
been known to catch over 100 “‘ brooders”’ 
in the early season at one catch, and 
later on as many as 600 “ shiners.” 
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while the net is gently pushed around 
in the opposite. By this means a good 
catch may often be obtained; but 
prawns caught by the spoon net are 
usually much smaller than those caught 
by the “‘ jin.” 

Only those who have taken part in an 
early morning prawning expedition under 
Beachy Head between the new and old 
lighthouses can form any idea of the 


A PROFESSIONAL 


Another method of prawning is to use 
the “‘spoon net,” a net secured to a 
spoon-shaped frame fixed to a handle 
about four feet long, skimming about 


the rocks in shallow pools. This is a 
simpler method for young prawners. 
The rocks should be lifted up with one 
hand where possible, skimming the 
prawns from under with the net in the 
other. Where the rocks are too big to 
lift, a short stick may be worked round 
the rock by one hand in one direction, 
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grandeur of the scene as the rays of the 
rising sun spread from cliff to cliff while 
the only sound to be heard is the lapping 
of the water on the sides of the gullies, 
the screech of the Peregrine falcon, and 
the warning cries of seagulls. 

Several prawning competitions have 
been held at Birling Gap, prizes being 
given for best catches. Many ladies 
have taken part in these competitions, 
some proving themselves most efficient 
prawners. 
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A PHILIPPINE PLAZA 


IN 


A PHILIPPINE THEATRE 


BY ENID CAMPBELL DAUNCEY 


MANILLA boasts an Opera House which 
attracts real touring companies drifting 
from Australasia to Hong-Kong and vice- 
versa; a theatre where white actors 
perform ; and music-halls where one may 
enjoy the sweepings of Europe. But 
down in the provinces theatrical enterprise 
must rely almost entirely on home-grown 
talent, with wonderful and delightful 
results. Spanish tastes grafted on Filipino 
—that is to say, Chino-Negrito-Malay— 
make for a pleasure-loving people: a 
musical, dance-loving, indolent, tropical 
nation of happy souls, to whom the theatre 
is one of the pivots of existence. The 
hustle of the U.S.A., the galvanising 
strenuosity of the new overlords, may in 
time alter much of the characteristic 
Philippine life, but in the meantime they 
are still a leisurely folk, suited to their 
tropical environment. 

In the provinces, where a_ regular 
theatrical company could hardly find 


subsistence, and travelling talent seldom 
comes, the semi-professional performances 
of dramatic clubs are much appreciated, 
and where I lived in Iloilo—the second 
provincial city of the Archipelago—there 
were many little dramatic societies in 
existence, toiling at rehearsals from morn- 
ing to evening and far into the night, with 
a zeal never displayed by a normal 
Filipino in any other walk in life. Near 
our house, which was situated in the 
outskirts of Iloilo, the chief of these 
dramatic clubs held its meetings, or 
rather rehearsals, which went with a 
swing from dusk until two in the morning. 
One piece in particular, an operetta, we 
heard being rehearsed night and day for 
weeks, and it interested me enormously, 
as a newcomer to the Islands, for no-one 
in the dramatic club apparently had any 
other occupation in life. Or rather, I 
might say that this view of life seemed 
strange and interesting till I became better 


IN A PHILIPPINE THEATRE 


acquainted with the Filipino character 
and knew that if they did happen to have 
anything else to do they would not do it. 

The announcement that this operetta 
was to be performed in public at the 
Teatro de Iloilo roused us to the incredible 
exertion—incredible on an evening of 
eighty-five degrees of damp heat, following 
on a day of over one hundred in the shade 
—of turning out after dinner to witness 
the finished product. 

Our own pony had been out a good deal 
during the day, J remember, so we set out 
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hanging loose as an outer garment—with 
a cigarette between his lips and the reins 
between his bare toes. 

In such a Philippine hansom we sped— 
for the native ponies go at an amazing 
pace—through the dark streets of the 
suburbs and into the partially-lighted 
town, where we soon came upon a squash 
of all sorts of carriages and carts in one of 
the broad streets—a squash of vehicles 
driven by Filipinos being something 
no human mind can imagine without 
experience. 


STREET IN A PHILIPPINE TOWN, SHOWING NATIVES AND COSTUMES 


at about eight o’clock in a hired quilez, a 
curious, ricketty, entirely unpractical and 


typical Filipino conveyance. In shape a 
quilez is like a Spanish ¢artana, which I 
can best describe by likening it to a 
miniature waggonette on two wheels. At 
the best they are uncomfortable ; at the 
worst, that is to say, plying for hire as the 
local taxis, they are unspeakable little 
boxes of misery, drawn by a Filipino pony 
tied to the broken shafts with bits of 
string, and driven by an unkempt native 
in the Philippine costume of shirt and 
trousers of white linen—the shirt worn 


We escaped from the din and confusion 
alive and uninjured, and passed through 
a big wooden gateway into a courtyard of 
earth ground into mud. Here there were 
many stalls, lighted with flaring naphtha 
lights, where little brown-skinned, black- 
eyed native women in their national 
costume of sarong (a tight cotton skirt) 
and camisa (a muslin jacket with huge 
sleeves) sat behind flat rush trays con- 
taining cakes and sweetmeats, tumblers 
full of coloured drinks, and ordinary 
ginger-beer bottles. This, though we did 
not realise it at once, was the bar and 
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buffet. Inside the courtyard another big 
wooden gate, very high and imposing, 
decorated at the sides with palm-branches 
and coloured paper roses and very dimly 
lighted, led to the door of the theatre : 
a big, crazy-looking, wooden building in 
the Filipino-Spanish style. On each side 
of this entrance to paradise stood an 
inconceivably stupid and_ self-satisfied 
Filipino, dressed in Homburg hat and 
pointed brown boots, with the native 
trousers and shirt, bullying everyone and 
making a hopeless and baffling muddle of 
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de Iloilo—visions based on His Majesty’s 
and the Haymarket in far-away London— 
which melted before a serried row of little 
pens, railed off from each other by an open 
paling, like sheep-pens in a fair. Each pen 
contained six wooden chairs with no room 
for knees. In and out of these “‘ boxes,” 
and up and down the precipitous staircase, 
jostled a crowd of Filipinos, Mestizos 
(half-castes), Chinamen, and Spaniards, 
with little dark women in gaudy camisas, 
wearing flowers in their hair and diamond 
brooches. Here and there an American 
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the tickets. Why they did this it was 
impossible to conjecture, as everyone 
passed into the place alike, whatever his 
ticket was, and scrambled up a broad 
wooden staircase, very steep and ricketty, 
or else went about the ground floor, each 
man looking for his own seat and getting 
turned out of it by the next-comer. 

We had arranged to share a box with 
some friends, a plan which sounded to my 
ignorant ears quite delightful and even 
luxurious. I was fresh from Europe then, 
and I laugh now to think of the 
visions I had of that ‘‘ box ”’ in the Teatro 


was patiently and persistently trying to 
gather information in his own language 
while he took some pale female relation in 
a white cotton dress upstairs and then 
down again to keep her quiet. 

I remember being so amused at these 
proceedings that I felt as if it did not 
matter whether the evening’s entertain- 
ment began and ended on the staircase ; 
but an obliging Filipino with one eye very 
soon found our seats, and we settled down 
to await our friends. In about one 
minute’s time, however, we were engaged 
in an endless discussion with a little mob 
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brothers ’’ who declared with 
st politeness and with firm 
wery phrases that we had no 
- as the box was theirs. On this 
. off and tried the ground floor 
nd another box with our number 
t down again, put fans and 
es on the opposite chairs and 
look about, only to be shifted 
d this time by a company of 
AS, even more determined than 
nos had been and by no means 
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all about the theatre now, and determined 
on a shot at the side boxes. On the way 
there I remember being particularly 
pleased to see the people who had moved 
us out of our first box being ousted in their 
turn, but by this time we were too helpless 
with heat and laughter to take much 
notice of anything. The heat, indeed, 
was something it is difficult to realise in 
England ; the best way to give an idea of 
it is to say that orchids grow in the 
Philippines as does ivy here, so the open 
air is like the temperature of an orchid 


We were in despair, and began to talk 
darkly of going home and giving the 
thing up as hopeless, when fate sent 
towards us, borne on an irresistible wave 
of angry Chinamen, the one and only 
programme-seller, a genial native who 
informed us in fragmentary Spanish that 
the numbers were repeated six times, once 
on each side, and at each end, upstairs 
and down. It was a wonderful effort of 
lucidity for a Filipino even to know that 
the thing happened at all, and really 
helped us a good deal. So we trudged 
upstairs again, feeling sure that we knew 
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house—very damp heat, too—and the 
inside of a native theatre is beyond 
comparison. 

At last we got into a box from which 
we were never evicted during the rest of 
the evening, though some Spaniards did 
come along, with the perfidious pro- 
gramme-seller to back their claims. We 
showed fight and they drifted away again. 

We now had time to look about the 
theatre, which proved to be a_ long, 
wooden building, even more ramshackle 
in appearance from the inside than it had 
seemed from the outside. Every seat 
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appeared to be filled—too much filled if 
one might calculate the capacity of the 
other boxes by our own, in which we 
could only sit at all by a complicated, 
though amicable, geometrical arrangement 
of knees. The walls and balcony were 
gaily decorated with loops of green leaves 
and paper roses of red and yellow in the 
Filipino fashion, mixed up with perilous 
Japanese lanterns, mercifully unlit. The 
floor of the building was arranged with 
rows of wooden chairs facing squarely, by 
way of stalls, surrounded by a row of the 
boxes I have described, in which the chairs 
were placed sideways. Above jutted out 
a balcony, with a similar row of boxes, 
and above that again, jammed under the 
ceiling, was a dense crowd of poor people, 
standing on what was really only a ledge 
with an iron rail, and looking more like 
huge black and white flies clinging to the 
ceiling than anything human. Everything 
appeared as if it must instantly fall down 
or break up, an impression produced to a 
very great extent by the loose construction 
of the houses in a country subject to such 
frequent earthquakes. As a matter of 
fact, flimsy as it appeared, the [Iloilo 
theatre had weathered through shakings 
which would have reduced any London 
theatre to a mass of ruins. For all this, 
we gazed with wonder at the balconies 
and the ledge under the ceiling, and 
amused a part of the long wait by trying 
to devise new natural laws which would 
guarantee their holding out during the 
performance. But no-one seemed to be 
worrying about his doom ; in fact, all the 
brown and yellow faces and the few white 
ones appeared remarkably ponent and 
jolly. 

All the men wore white linen ‘suits arid 
carried palm-leaf fans. The women were 
in white silks and muslins, with here and 
there a coloured camisa or a knot of some 
bright tropical flowers in the shining black 
hair. The first sight of such a packed 
mass of people, all dressed in white and 
with dark faces, makes a strange im- 
pression on eyes accustomed only to 
dark-clothed European audiences; for 
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with us the clothes of the 
appear dark and their faces y 
the reverse has a very odd air. 

The stage was a fairly larg 
encumbered with flies, and hav 
of electric footlights which, i 
with the rest of the lights in 4 
waxed and waned in vagaries d 
happy disposition of the Ame 


Manilla leaving poor Iloilo to the 
tent energies of his native work 
they were all, it was said, prese 
theatre itself. In front of the 
the floor level, sat an orchestra o 
clad in the Filipino white trou 
loose shirt, with bare feet, while r 
piano and on the footlights hu 
various specimens of battered str 
Nevertheless they were no me 
formers, and far above what or 
have expected ; for the Filipino i 
musician in a light, Neapolitan 
way as long as he keeps to 
instruments. Violin, mandolin, 
come as second nature to him, an 
where in the warm, tropical nig 
hears the lilt of these instruments 
and twanging in weird native ve 
Spanish or European airs. Or so 
to be; but, alas! the trail of tl 
time is creeping over the land, and 
of nothing more typical of the change of 
taste and habits induced by the new 
system of government than the contrast 
between the “‘ jota”’ and the “ two-step ”’ 
and their accompanying music. When 
he tries his skill on brass or wind the 
Filipino fails woefully, and his imitations 
of European bands are sometimes very 
painful. When I was in Manilla things 
had got so bad that the conductor of the 
town band was a full-blooded negro from 
the U.S.A. However, down at Iloilo we 
were mercifully less civilised, our orchestra 
consisting of strings and a piano admirably 
played. 

After many impromptus on the part of 
the band, and several still more impromptu 
performances on the part of the refractory 


ae had the electric-light contract 
ee town, and who had gone for a h 
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curtain, the famous operetta began. It 
proved, miost fortunately, to be of native 
interest and of native composition and 
acted in Spanish. There is a Philippine 
language, or rather, there are several 
languages, as is inevitable in an archipelago 
where the people from one island look 
upon the natives of another as a different 
race. This native language is a debased 
Malay, mixed with queer, gurgling sounds 
evolved by the original Negrito race, now 
almost extinct. But Spanish dominion 
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the natives themselves. The scenery was 
of the simplest: bare walls and a sofa, 
some chairs and an immense round 
mahogany table, all cheap European 
things and with no flavour of the Philip- 
pines, which the actors and the natives 
in the audience probably thought the last 
word in style and magnificence. 

The chorus subtly matched the scene, 
looking like fish out of water in their 
European clothes, and also, like the fish, 
deprived of the charm and glamour lent 
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has accepted that tongue as a medium of 
official intercourse and the polite laguange 
of the country, and it will probably 
continue to hold that position for many 
years in the teeth of the schoolmasters 
from the United States. 

The plot of the operetta, which was 
entitled La Indiana, was a confused story 
about some old mestizo with a white beard 
whose son had secretly married an Indian, 
that being the word the Spaniards applied 
to designate the full-blooded Filipino, 
and it is preserved in that connection by 


by their natural element. The little 
Filipinos, seldom above four feet to four 
feet five inches in stature, are charming 
in the Malay sarong, which shews off their 
slender figures, and the muslin camisa 
with its huge upstanding collar, said to be 
a survival of the Elizabethan ruff, setting 
off their pretty bare brown necks and 
little round faces. In bad corsets, pointed 
European shoes and dowdy dresses, they 
look really heart-rending specimens of 
womanhood, but they are supremely 
happy in being “ quite white.” 
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A chorus of these depressing hybrids, 
very shy and awkward, came on and 
edged round behind the chairs, singing, 
apparently, something the orchestra had 
never heard or been told about. Frenzied 
applause and a perilous enthusiasm from 
the ceiling greeted their efforts. The hero 
then appeared, a charming tenor voice 
we had long heard in the rehearsals now 
embodied for us, alas! in a gawky young 
mestizo, clad in pepper-and-salt trousers, 
a black morning coat and a very bright 
blue tie. He seemed to be for ever trying 
to hide behind the huge table which, when 
one reconsidered the cut of his nether 
garments, was not at all surprising. To 
him, in a long and impassioned solo, the 
bearded father said that the Indiana wife 
must be abandoned in favour of a white 
girl of his, the father’s choosing. This 
sentiment, even with a knowledge of the 
native point of view, seemed so amazing 
that I questioned it ; but the doubt was 
easily settled beyond dispute. No 
irregular union was in question, but a 
lawful marriage. The hero must abandon 
her, sang the old man, in a full and throaty 
baritone, with a vigour which caused 
perspiration to pour like rain down his 
cheeks and loosen his beard. 

At this point the electric light went out. 
Instantly there was great excitement, the 
theatre being plunged in utter and 
sweltering darkness. A reckless scratching 
of matches sounded all about the house, 
the tiny lights were held up for a few 
seconds till they burned out and then 
were dropped just anywhere. One did not 
need to look to gather that a Filipino did 
this thing. It made one’s blood run cold 
to see them, and one could not let 
imagination dwell for a moment on the 
steep and ricketty wooden stairs, which 
were all there was between us and another, 
though hardly a hotter, world. Though 
the electric light was in such a precarious 
state and expected to die out at any 
moment, there had been no provision 
made in case of accidents, and the remedy 
now was a wild rush outside, chiefly on 
the part of the chorus and the musicians, 
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to buy candles, which were soon} produced 
and stuck in dabs of their own grease 
along the front of the stage an;ongst the 
orchestra. One or two lamps dame from 
somewhere, somehow, and we're placed 
jauntily about the building, while the 
spare candles were secured by enterprising 
spirits in the audience and put about so 
that they shone in the eye and no-one 
could see anything. Little brown ladies 
with huge gauze sleeves leaned [past the 
naked lights with admirable indifference. 
There was not a single accident, ‘however, 
but how that came to pass, and, indeed, 
why the whole matchbox theatre, was not 
burned to the ground and the audience 
roasted, remains in my mind as more of a 
marvel than wireless telegraphy. \ I can’t 
say I took the affair very cheerfully 
myself; in fact, to be truthful, the 
sensation of impending doom, the mental 
strain of trying to recall the exact, details 
of all the theatre-fires one had ever heard 
of, and the trouble of having to keep one 
eye on the wobbling candles and the 
muslin camisas spoiled my enjoyment a 
good deal. 

Through the fitful gloom we made out 
that the chorus had something to say 
about the hero’s choice of a brite. To 
them had now been added a male comple- 
ment of European-clad mestizo youths, 
and all agreed in shouting very loudly 
advice to the hero, their counsels being 
anything but heroic, though naively 
characteristic, in recommending him to 
put away the Indiana and take unto 
himself the white wife of his father’s 
choosing. 

All this time the Indiana and the white 
victim were both upon the scene, signalling 
to friends in the audience while awaiting 
their turn in the shouting-matches. The 
female voices were poor and shrill, true 
half-caste voices, but the aplomb and 
assurance of the singers made one realise 
their quite different point of view. 

The hero now sang a song to the effect 
that he would abandon the Jndiana, in the 
midst of which the electric light incon- 
tinently went up. In a full blaze of 
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auditorium lights and lime 
ng duet now took place, in which 
and the Indiana explained to us 
’ would just say nothing at all 
ving been married. 
ll the chorus, which had filed out 
‘a tiny door just before the duet 
ume back again, and when they 
decided on and taken up their 
sitions, the old father blessed 
and the white girl, Whereupon 
tana, a frightfully ugly Filipino 
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turning to our programmes .or enlighten- 
ment as to what mig'y be expected 
to happen next. To our unbounded 
astonishment we discovered this was the 
end. In the native imagination the story 
was complete and the ends of poetic 
justice satisfied. Two more operettas of 
the same sort were on the programme ; 
but we felt so satiated with the one we 
had seen, so full of new ideas and views 
of human nature, that it was superfluous 
to wait till the end and become involved 
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with a huge flat face like Brookes’ soap 
baboon, but with a fine figure and a 
splendid voice, sang a long and frenzied 
solo with her hair down, and the curtain 
fell. That is to say, the curtain came 
down with a run on some stragglers of 
the chorus, marooning the Indiana before 
the footlights and being pulled sharply 
up again taking a strand of her long black 
hair with it before it finally descended and 
hid the furious and perspiring scene- 
shifters amidst tempests of applause. 

We thought that must be the first act, 
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in the inevitable crush upon the staircase. 
Frankly, too, besides these philosophical 
considerations, there was good reason for 
leaving the theatre, seeing that the 
supplementary candles were all still left 
burning in a manner that tried mere 
European nerves to the utmost. 

Outside in the courtyard, under the 
deep blue tropic night sky and the 
immense tropical stars, in an atmosphere 
more moist but only a shade less warm 
than that of the theatre, the bars and 
buffets were doing a roaring trade with 
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wayfarers d.opped in from the street. 
Long draughts,of the heady tuba, a drink 
made from ferntented cocoanut-juice, were 
being served out by the little Filipino 
barmaids as quickly as could be done 
between the intervals of attention required 
by their immense loosely-wrapped cigars. 
The guilez drivers, we discovered, were 
still inside the theatre amongst the crowd 
on the ledge under the ceiling. Our own 
man was not to be found, or chose to 
remain unfound, and was presumably 
well within his rights, as we had been 
sufficiently foolish to pay him his fare 
and so, in his view, take him to the 
theatre. After a long absence the 


messenger returned from the mass of 
vehicles in the road outside with many 
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apologies for getting what he 
“caballo poco bueno” (a h 
good). He was right; and 
stepped into the broken-down 4 
to which the poco bueno was atta 
more than the usual odds and 
supplementary string, the po 
started going backwards all dj 
street. The driver clicked his 
jerked the reins, but all to no eff 
last he invoked the aid of a lo 
when, each seizing a wheel by th¢ 
and forcing it round so that the po 
was shoved along, it started off at 
pace, the driver sprang on t 
twisted the reins round his big tod 
his cigar, and we tore home li 
wind. 
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THE INLAND GOLF COURSES OF ENGLAND 


I.—SouTH OF THE THAMES 


BY HUGH LESLIE DOBREE 


In spite of what may be said to the 
contrary there are as good golf courses 
in the midst of the country as there are 
by the side of the sea. It has been an 
understood thing that unless a links is 
within easy access of a wave-beaten 
shore, and possesses turf that is of the 
sandy soil description, it is not considered 
to be a first-class golfing country. No 
matter how good the links may be, the 
somewhat rougher green a few miles 
nearer the sea will always be spoken of 
as the course in the district. 

Such is the narrow-minded view that 
golfers take. The inter - University 
golfing encounter would have been 
played over an inland links two years 
ago had it not been for the persuasive 


power of some influential’gentlemen who 
pointed out that this particular match 
must be played over a ‘‘natural course.” 
It seems to be forgotten that for many 
years Oxford played Cambridge on the 
Wimbledon links, near London. 

The seaside course is very probably 
thought a great deal better of than its 
inland neighbour because Nature has 
taken a prominent part in its making. 
The heather and whins have not been 
transplanted from a greenhouse; the 
only home they have known is in the 
rough near the fairway. 

The lover of the seaside is possibly 
correct in his reasoning, but it is not a 
sound argument to say that because 
a bunker is born and not made this 
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hazard is any more difficult for the 
golfer to carry or circumvent. An 
aptly-placed trap by Mr. Colt on the 
side of a sloping green will always cause 
the inaccurate player more trouble than 
the huge sandy declivities to be found 
by the sea. 

Mr. Colt has done a great deal towards 
the elevation of inland golf. He has 
designed new courses that demand the 
best golf a man can give. Let us not 
fail to remember that there are 
innumerable seaside courses where 
the player is able to slog to the right or 
left without being in any way punished 
for his erratic tendencies. 

Mr. Colt soon decided that such 
careless methods would not be counten- 
anced on modern inland courses, and 
I think if we take a very wide sweep of 
the South of England—allowing sufficient 
latitude for our arguments—we can 
name at least twenty inland links well 
able to hold their own as a test of golf 
against their more old-fashioned rivals 
on the coast. 

I propose in this article to deal as far 
as possible with the best inland courses 
south of Oxford. Such an appreciation 
has not, I think, been offered before, 
and it will be interesting to compare 
opinions with those golfers who have 
views on the subject. 

The order in which I take the courses 
must not mislead the reader. I am 
writing from an armchair in the garden, 
there is an overhanging willow tree 
shading me from a summer sun and the 
vagaries of a cooling east wind. So I 
feel that this must, in some way, be a 
personal reminiscence. It would not be 
fair for a man to go from course to 
course in search of technical defects and 
then to refer to these architectural 
inaccuracies on paper. I might even 
go so far as to say that this is in no wise 
to be looked upon as a golfer’s guide. 
I would rather call it a golfing révue. 

My earliest golfing recollections take 
me back to Bristol. There used to be 
a morning club on Clifton Downs, 
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where a small company of golfers 
assembled very early in the day to play 
over this rocky little portion of golfing 
ground. There was never any play 
after mid-day, for picnic parties were 
wont to make the Downs their head- 
quarters in the afternoon. All was not 
clear, even in the mornings after break- 
fast, and we often came across a team 
of youthful cricketers who had carefully 
sought out a wicket on the superior part 
of our fairway. 

Then again we would at times look 
with amazement at a gentleman on 
horseback doing his best to spoil our 
small but quite unpretentious greens. 
These little pieces of closely cut turf 
were thought much of by the players, 
for no little trouble was bestowed to keep 
them in a fair condition. It was dis- 
heartening to find that people on horse- 
back should ride over them with no 
consideration to the golfers. 

I believe the game is still played on 
Clifton Downs, and it would be interesting 
to know whether the same conditions 
prevail? Our little course was, as I have 
often heard it called “‘ most amusing.” 
Sometimes a well-hit ball from the tee 
would fly over a hollow, strike a rock 
hidden from view and disappear for ever. 

There was an interesting hole on this 
course where the green was guarded by 
four tall trees, and it used to be correct 
to hit the approaches towards the 
uppermost branches—the higher the 
better—-in the hope that the ball would 
eventually wriggle down to the side of 
the pin. 

Quite recently there has been an 
interesting bet in regard to a golfing 
shot to be made from the sea walls at 
the far end of the Downs. A well-known 
slogger has declared that he will tee up 
on the Gloucestershire side and hit his 
ball over the River Avon — into 
Somersetshire. 

This seems a sheer impossibility, for 
although the tee will be about 700 feet 
high, the river is two hundred yards 
across, and the bank almost that distance 
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from the near side of the river. I have 
seen powerful men attempt to throw a 
stone from the sea walls into the river, 
and never known it accomplished, so 
it looks as though the golfer is likely 
to lose his bet. 

He is to strike five balls and try to get 
one of them safely across. I believe 
the odds laid are 100 to 1 against. Very 
possibly the result of this interesting 
attempt will be known before this 
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Situated on the high land on _ the 
Somerset side of the Suspension bridge 
the greens are always in good condition 
and the turf never appears to be 
unnaturally wet in the winter. J. H. 
Taylor has been round this links in 71, 
but I feel sure that no amateur has 
succeeding in doing better than 74 or 
75, and this means flawless play from 
start to finish. The Clifton College 
masters play at Failand and they present 
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Magazine is published, for it has been 
mooted for some long while, but the 
player is evidently waiting for a fair 
wind. However, as the ball drops, it 
will enter into strong cross-currents of 
wind which are likely seriously to impede 
the progress of the ball. 

There are now seven golf clubs in and 
around Bristol. The first to be opened 
for play was the Bristol and Clifton 
golf club at Failand instituted on 
February 14th, 1891. 

This is a most interesting test of golf. 


a cup to be competed for at one of the 
meetings. 

There is another good course on 
Coombe Down at Henbury which can be 
easily reached by electric tram. This 
club is fortunate in possessing a 9-hole 
course for ladies —a most welcome 
acquisition on any links where many 
players congregate at the week-end. 

I am told the links at Shirehampton 
is very popular and excellent for golf, 
but I have never had the pleasure of 
playing over the course. 
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Bristol is a most interesting old town, 
for the streets and houses are quaint 
and old-fashioned and the docks harbour 
some very large steamers and full 
rigged ships. The name of Clifton brings 
back memories of two great sporting 
personalities. Dr. Grace lived here, and 
he used to be the idol of all schoolboys 
who waited for him at the entrance 
to the Ashton Cricket ground. They 
knew full well that the _ genial 
doctor would let them go on to the ground 
without payment. 

The late Duke of Beaufort was 
devoted to young children and I 
remember very well when a party of us 
had been invited up to the Dower House 
near Frenchay. On arriving at the 
lodge gates we were told the Duke had 
left that morning for Badminton and 
our spirits dropped to the ground like a 
log. However, in a moment or so a 


message came down to the effect that we 
were to go up and have our “ tuck in” 


just as though the Duke had been there 
himself. His Grace had given those 
orders before leaving. It will be 
imagined how a collection of young 
schoolboys got to work on the various 
delicacies that were set before them in 
the large dining room of the Dower 
house. 

A growing supposition exists that 
Bath is coming intoits own again. There 
are many excellent reasons why this 
should beso. The golf is good but rather 
difficult of access. A club known as the 
Bath and Kingstown was started so long 
ago as 1883, but in later years the name 
was changed to the Bath golf club. The 
course is on Hampton Downs at the top 
of the very steep hill leading out of the 
town. The golfer will not relish the 
climb, but there are any number of vehicles 
waiting near the principal hotels. 

Colonel Ricketts was secretary here 
for a large number of years. He must 
have held the record for retaining a 
secretaryship of a golf club, for I do not 
think anyone else was within five years 
of him. There are many declivities on 
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this course and a quarry is a most 
difficult hazard to avoid. There is no 
bunker so unpleasant as a deep quarry: 
for there seems no possible way of 
getting out successfully. 

I well remember the time when Mr. 
Trask was captain of the Bath club, 
for besides playing a very good game of 
golf over this links he has knocked up 
many centuries on the Lansdown wicket, 
known to favour the batsman in the hot 
months of the year. There is another 
golf club near the cricket ground. It 
bears the same name. The view from 
the top of the hill as one looks down at 
the River Avon is very beautiful. There 
was a time when Bath was renowned 
for the accommodation it offered. The 
Pump Room Hotel was a great meeting 
place for the sportsmen of the period. 
I can just remember when this house 
was open, and it is surprising that the 
hotel should have been closed for 
sO many years. 

I am not alone in thinking that 
Minchinhampton represents by far the 
best golf in Gloucestershire. One 
constantly talks golf with strangers, and 
it is very curious that few people seem 
to know of this very fine course. The 
links is almost on the borders of the 
Badminton country, laid out over a 
long broad common which offers the 
most bracing air in the district. Every- 
one seems ready for dinner when he 
has played a couple of rounds 

The district is very pretty. When one 
leaves Swindon by train for Malvern it 
is particularly interesting to note that 
many parts of the country are ideally 
suited for the game of golf. 

Minchinhampton is near Stroud, and 
there used to be a very good hotel by 
name ‘“‘ Ye Old Lodge Inn.” I seem 
co recollect that golfers were given a 
very hearty welcome at this house. 
There are some very quaint hostels in 
this district, and I remember seeing a 
curious sign-board outside a country inn 
which read ‘‘ The Case is Altered.” 
There must be some good reason why a 
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hotel should be called by such an original 
name, but no one I have ever met has 
been able to give me a solution—even 
the landlord himself had not the slightest 
notion why his house was so named. 
With regard to Minchinhampton I 
would say that most golfers prefer to 
stay in Stroud, although this is not in 
any way necessary. Gloucestershire play 
many of their county matches here, 
and I will just mention that there is 
another quarry for the golfer to get out 
of on this links. The ladies at 


the wrong club, and it occurs to me that 
golf played under such doubtful 
circumstances must bea great help to any 
beginner. There are very few courses 
where a man is continually asked to think 
before playing his shot. I should advise 
the golfer to try Minchinhampton if an 
opportunity for doing so should come 
his way. 

I question whether Malvern is 
sufficiently southern to warrant its 
reference in this article, but there can 
be no possible harm in giving the border 
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Minchinhampton are very keen on the 
game and they are happily in the 
possession of a very testing little course 
of their own. It is especially difficult to 
judge the distance from tee to pin, and 
the player when approaching a green 
for the first time will possibly take a 
mashie and find himself short. On a 
second visit he will unhesitatingly take 
up an iron and discover that the ball has 
raced over the green into a coppice 
beyond. There is one hole in particular 
where the player invariably seems to take 


between the Midlands and the South 
a very wide latitude indeed. Malvern is 
very close to Swindon and the latter 
town is essentially Southern, so far as 
games are concerned. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I write the name of the Worcestershire 
golf club. I have spent many happy 
days golfing over the Malvern common, 
and it has always struck me as being 
wonderful how the club manages 
to keep the course in such perfect order 
all the year round. A public piece of 
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ground is at the best of times a track for 
afternoon strollers, and it is often 
the happy hunting place for picnic- 
parties. It is very extraordinary, but 
everyone who walks over this links 
seems to show great respect for the golf 
course. I say extraordinary because 
there are any number of public links 
where golf is looked upon as a great joke. 

The club owns a very comfortable 
club-house, and the Open Meetings 
attract a number of well-known players. 
I need hardly remark that the name of 
Foster is extremely familiar. It is 
engraved upon most of the trophies that 
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to reach the green with the second shot. 
Gravel pits are really quarries, of which 
we have spoken before, so the golfer will 
know what to expect when he makes an 
erratic stroke. The last hole is a good 
one, but when I remember it, the 
approach was too open. This is a minor 
item and can soon be remedied. 

There is rather an ambitious climb to 
the summit of the Malvern Hills. At the 
top one can view five counties, and it 
seems that after trudging this stiff 
incline on a sunny summer day the 
mountaineer should be rewarded with 
something. 


THE CLUB HOUSE, WORPLESDON 


are offered as challenge cups in the 
spring and summer. 

I believe the Erskine Cup is open to all 
amateurs on the scratch mark, but I am 
not sure about the Claret Jug or the 
Irish Cup. 

The holes on the Malvern side of the 
railway are very good indeed, but there 
are many good shots wanted when one 
crosses to the club-house side of the 
bridge. Particularly the long hole 
coming in, with an angry road awaiting 
the slicer, and gravel pits cunningly 
placed to tempt the slogger to “‘ have a 
go”’ and top the ball in his endeavour 


For many years the Oxford University 
players were wont to use the somewhat 
heavy course at Radley, and it is very 
fortunate that the new links at Frilford 
Heath is such a good one. The course 
is at Abingdon a matter of some six 
miles from Oxford. The links is a very 
long one, but if I may say so, the short 
holes represent the best, if any 
comparison can be made. 

The committee have gone to much 
trouble in order to make the fairway as 
good as possible, and I am sure that 
they now realise their labours have not 
been in vain, for the undergraduates 
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from Oxford take every opportunity to 
play on this fine links. Wing bunkers 
are noticeable hazards here and the 
player is very often surprised to find 
that a seemingly long second shot has 
not reached the green. The hole may 
be only 400 yards in length, but this 
demands an exceedingly accurate second 
shot, for the least deviation from the 
correct line of flight will possibly mean 
that the ball has found one of the small 
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In the summer months Radley is quite 
a good test of golf for there are many 
holes where the erratic slogger may 
drive out of bounds; and with the new 
rule in vogue—loss of stroke and distance 
—this little inaccuracy of slicing may 
ruin a player’s card in a very short 
space of time. 

It must be admitted that the best 
golf in the South of England can be 
found on either side of the South-Western 


MISS C, LEITCH BUNKERED BEFORE THE 17TH GREEN AT WORPLESDON 
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hazards guarding the green. If straight- 
ness is such a necessity here it is obvious 
that Oxford will have ample oppor- 
tunities for finding the best golfing men 
for their team. Any little weakness in a 
player will speedily show itself, and 
it is for this reason that I think the 
undergraduates are very lucky in being 
able to play over a course like Frilford. 
Radley is by no means an inferior links, 
but in the winter months mud is apt to 
accumulate and very frequently after 
heavy rains the course is unplayable. 
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line. Leaving Waterloo one is able to 
see acres and acres of land devoted to 
the pursuit of this favourite pastime. 
It is amusing to watch the driving and 
approaching on the quaint little common 
near Sandown Park; they take their 
golf quite seriously and appear to be 
having a most enjoyable time. Golf is a 
wonderful game! 

At Winchester there is an admirable 
course, and I would commend the 
Hampshire Society for the excellent 
manner in which their Association is 
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managed. When the county meeting 
is held at Winchester, golfers always 
know beforehand that there is a pleasant 
time in store for them. Colonel 
Dumbledon generally manages the 
Championship, and everything works 
most smoothly under his direction. 
I could wish that there were more 
enthusiasm over county golf. It is 


pitiable to think that such counties as 
Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey have no 
golfing society. Winchester College have a 
number of fine players in the school, and 
I fancy that the links upon which they 
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the example of Winchester by including 
golf in the list of school games. To limit 
a youth who plays golf all his holidays 
to cricket and football and a term of 
hockey suggests that there is something 
lacking in public school methods. 
It is surely agreed by now that it is 
hopeless to try and make a boy keen 
about a certain game when his heart 
lies in playing another pastime. We all 
love cricket and Rugby football, but 
it can never be said of golf that it is 
an unnecessary game, and from every 
point of view it is the best possible thing 


18TH GREEN AND CLUB 


play must be beneficial to the improve- 
ment of their game. This is another 
course situated on Down land. Not very 
difficult, the holes are all sporting and 
good play is always rewarded. There are 
occasional holes where the tee shot must 
be placed within a given area, and this 
restriction always means a little trouble 
to the golfer. 

It is possible to play over this links 
in comfort after a heavy rainstorm, and 
this in itself is a great advantage in our 
variable climate. 

I am hoping, in the immediate future, 
that the other public schools will follow 


HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH 


for a youth to take part in an occasional 
foursome or fourball on the links. 
The district of Fleet is certainly an 
ideal one, the golfer has such a wide 
choice so far as his game is concerned. 
Every club in the neighbourhood is 
contriving to make the course perfect 
and many of them are so good that it is 
impossible to visit any one of them 
without coming back in a distinctly 
enthusiastic mood about the golf to be 
had within a small radius of Fleet. 
Geographically, we should take Fleet 
first, and it may be mentioned that there 
are two courses quite close to each other. 
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I will not dare to offer a comparison. It 
was only recently that I had the pleasure 
of seeing both these admirable courses. 
At Bramshot a newand more comfortable 
club-house has just been opened. The 
course is literally carved out of a 
wilderness of heather. The fairway is 
narrow, and it is surprising to see how 
green the turf is at all times of the year. 
To me it appeared that a heavy day’s rain 
had been pouring down upon the glossy 
turf; but there had been no rain for 
over a week. 
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Then the “four” begins to fade 
away, and we wonder whether we 
shall be able to circumvent the little 
pot bunkers near the green so that the 
hole may be done in five. There is 
always something to be overcome at 
Bramshot and “‘if’’ plays a prominent 
part. It is so simple a matter to come 
into the club-house and say, “Oh! Jf I 
hadn’t taken ten for the first hole, 
I should have beaten Bogey to 
smithereens.’”” Someone in the corner 
might say. ‘‘ J/ you had done that hole 


THE QUARRY HOLE AT CROWBOROUGH 


The grass is exactly what a golfer 
wants it to be. He can leave his brassie 
at home and use his favourite driver 
for all shots through the green. 

Bramshot looks absurdly simple. How 
maddening it is to discover that a ‘‘ four ”’ 
hole is something more than a drive and 
a pitch with some lofted iron club! Of 
course the drive has to be sent towards 
the hole with no hook at the end of it. 
If there is the slightest inaccuracy from 
the tee the player proceeds to the rough, 
and niblick in hand hacks the ball on to 
the fairway again with his third shot. 


in par figures, you might have had a 
‘ten’ somewhere else, so be thankful 
for only one double figure hole on your 
card.”” The argument is sound. 

Golf at Bramshot is a never ending 
puzzle, a constant deception. It is all so 
very different from what most of us have 
been accustomed to, and if there should 
be any wind at all the scratch 
player may congratulate himself on 
having done very well if he returns an 
85 or 86. “Fours” are _ horribly 
impossible sort of figures in bad weather 
at Bramshot. 
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Quite near Fleet station is the North 
Hants club, and the player fully makes 
up his mind on the first tee that the 
round is going to be a long one, although 
I would not let him think it is only to 
be a slogging match. However, there 
ave a good many yards to go before the 
ball has finally settled in the last hole, 
and I have frequently found that long 
handicapped men who play much over 
this course are very often longer drivers 
than their opponents on the same mark 
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years extra land was purchased, and at 
the present time the course is highly 
popular and playing extremely well. 

The club-house is picturesque, and the 
catering especially good. The golf is 
similar to other courses in the district, 
merely because the lie of the land is the 
same. The hole demanding a full smack 
with an iron club is rather a puzzle on a 
windy day. 

Putting looks a very simple matter on 
this course, for the turf is smooth and 
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who play on shorter courses. A long 
test of golf cannot be anything but an 
assistance to the player who finds 
himself unable to hit very far. I expect 
that a stranger going to North Hants 
will find that, after a few holes, he will 
be able to stretch himself out and add 
much distance to his brassie shots. 

This is one of the links that was 
commenced with nine holes only. The 
committee very wisely considered that 
a good nine holes was a greater asset to 
the club than 18 inferior ones. In later 


velvety. The ball may be only a few 
yards away and we feel that we ought 
to hole out; we think there should be 
no need to study the line for it appears 
so very obvious. Alas! we strike the 
ball, and it inclines merrily away in the 
wrong direction. The caddie may well 
smile, for he knows that we were too 
proud to ask for any hint. 

So many players imagine because a 
green is flat and well conditioned that 
there is no need to think the putt out. 
Let all such confident people realise 
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that the greenkeeper rises very early in 
the morning in order to find an elfish 
spot in which to place the hole. In 
these instances, to putt straight is to 
putt inaccurately. 

During the early spring of this year 
I paid my first visit to Worplesdon. 
I alighted at Brookwood station and 
walked through the wonderful cemetery. 
In a little while I found myself amid an 
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two duffers going through the agonies of 
missing short putts on the green below. 
The environment was so humanly 
natural! 

I walked on and found the club-house 
of the Worplesdon golf club on my 
right. I had been so often told of the 
beauties of Worplesdon, and was not 
surprised to find the place as perfect 
as I had been led to believe. 


BUNKER GUARDING THE IITH GREEN AT HUNTERCOMBE 
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avenue of pine trees, and passed houses, 
at intervals of a few moments, that must 
cost thousands a year to keep up. 

Then I caught sight of a golf green. 
Its position was somewhat fascinating ; 
the peep of a golf course through the 
trees, with nothing to disturb the solitude 
except the occasional shriek of a London 
and South Western engine pulling its 
burden to the Sunny South. 

What an ideal position this is for a 
golf links! Overhead a linnet and his 
mate were proudly perched on an over- 
hanging branch of an elm tree watching 


The secretary of the club is Major 
Wreford-Brown. His name is very well 
known wherever sport of any description 
is concerned, and it was owing to his 
kindness that I was allowed to stroll 
round this fine course and spend a very 
pleasant hour within the portals of his 
club-house. 

Imagine a large bungalow and 
you have a picture of the Worplesdon 
Dormy house. I was delighted to find 
that the smoking-room contained the 
current issue of almost every important 
magazine. It seems to me so essential 
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that a golf club should be well stocked 
with literature that I commend the idea 
to any secretary who should read this 
little appreciation. 

Worplesdon is as good as at least two 
championship courses, and this is the 
highest compliment I can pay. The 
first hole—it is often so—is the least 
interesting on the course—almost a 
switchback, downhill from the tee with 
a long uphill approach. 
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by my readers. It would seem useless 
to repeat all that has been written and 
said so often. 

I must not fail—before touching the 
Metropolis—to say a word or two with 
reference to Crowborough, a popular 
golfing ground close to Tunbridge Wells. 
It is on this links that a number of our 
best amateurs play their golf. And 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle goes practically 
nowhere else. 


PLAYING FROM A BAD LIE TO THE 3RD GREEN AT STOKE POGES 
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There are three fine short holes. The 
first is an iron shot to a green on the high 
land opposite the club-house; the 
second is a similar stroke over a lake, 
and the last (the best), a really fine 
shot on to an extremely difficult green 
which is narrow and undulating. 

It is impossible in the space at my 
disposal to include all the courses in and 
around London. Such fine links as 
Sunningdale, Woking, Mid-Surrey, and 
Walton Heath are all the subject of 
much appreciation in the newspapers, 
and I feel certain they are well-known 


and 


Crowborough has the charm 
atmosphere of a seaside links. I believe 
I am correct in saying that the land is 
leased to the club by the Earl Delaware, 


and includes the whole manor of 
Alchornes. The course plays too well 
to be very difficult and the fairway is 
almost as smooth as a drawing-room 
carpet. When I remember Crow- 
borough the course was on the short 
side, but I am told that in the last 
month or so two new holes have been 
made. Mr. Colt has expressed a very 
favourable opinion. Let it be not 
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forgotten that there is the inevitable 
short hole over a quarry. We seem to 
have found all the courses whereupon 
this hazard is prominent. 

It was never possible to scramble 
round Crowborough in a small score, 
for this is also another of those courses 
where the golfer is apt to be deceived 
by a first glance. It may not appear to 
be difficult, but a few erratic strokes, 
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competition will be of especial interest, 
for what golfer does not desire to win the 
Bombay medal presented by the golfing 
society of that name? There are two 
medals known as the George Glennie in 
the world of golf to-day. One of them 
is given to St. Andrew’s by the Royal 
Blackheath club and the other belongs to 
the latter club. I cannot trace the donor. 
Blackheath also gives a medal to the 


J. G. SHERLOCK AT STOKE POGES. 


especially in the approach, will very 
soon make the score card unpleasantly 
high. 

After a few days’ golf at Crowborough 
the scratch player should be well pleased 
with himself if he can keep within easy 
distance of Bogey. Apart from the course 
the air is extremely bracing, and Crow- 
borough is an ideal pick-me-up for the 
person who has been seedy. 

No article on inland golf would be 
complete if the links of the Royal 
Blackheath club was omitted. This 
club was instituted in 1608. The names 
of the historic prizes that are offered in 
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Bombay Gymkhana club and_ the 
Calcutta club. 

It would be curious to know why the 
Photographic Society present a medal to 
Blackheath, for golf and photography 
are not closely allied, except at large 
meetings, where the camera men seem 
to outnumber the competitors. 

The reader will be astonished to learn 
that a scratch score of 94 represents 
brilliant play at Blackheath; but it must 
be remembered that three rounds of 
seven holes are played on very hard 
humpy ground. It is a most difficult 
links to hole in anything approaching 
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good figures, and there are many 
wanderers roaming about the common. 
This does not make golf any the simpler. 
A forecaddie is necessary except in the 
very early hours of the morning. No one 
who considers himself a golfer should 
miss an opportunity of playing over this 
historic course, for the club-house con- 
tains many time-honoured trophies such 
as cannot be seen at any other club save 
the Royal and Ancient. Sir Hugh Hume 
Campbell, Bart., was at one time Field 
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were hurrying down the platform, 
indifferent to the heat, carrying their 
heavy bags of clubs towards the nearest 
smoking compartment. In the few 
moments that passed I met three men 
who had come back from the Champion- 
ship and were going down to Maidenhead 
to prove that the St. Andrew’s form 
was wrong. It is strange how many 
familiar faces one can meet in so short 
a time. 

I was envying those players who 
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Marshall to the club, and this office is 
still retained. 

Paddington station is a picturesque 
sight during the week-end. It was only 
the other day, while waiting for a train 
to the West of England, I took a stroll 
along the platform where a Reading 
train was due to start. The golfing 
element was uppermost. Tall ladies and 
short ladies gowned in pretty Shetland 
coats were talking golf in the corners of 
the carriages. Big men and little men 


were bound for Huntercombe, tor I 
remembered what a splendid course it 
was even when first opened to the public. 
It is long, and the hazards are so trouble- 
some that it is best not to venture in 
this direction unless one is in an amiable 
mood. The course is difficult to get at 
unless one has a motor, and then the 
six miles from Henley is soon covered ; 
but the long journey is well worth a little 
inconvenience. When one reaches the 
course, some of the best golfing shots 


have to be played if one desires to get 
any satisfaction out of the day’s golf. 
I remember Mr. Cecil Hutchison taking 
86 to go round Huntercombe, and this 
score actually won the scratch prize. 
It will be understood how very difficult 
this links is, for Mr. Hutchison is one 
of our greatest amateur golfers. 

My recollections of the ‘‘ Catherine 
Wheel” at Henley suggest that a golfer 
will be wise to stay at this house. It is 
'a good headquarters, for one may play 

on six different courses and return to 
the hotel each night. 

My pen is apt to run away from me if 
I think too much of the Henley district, 
and I will content myself by writing a 
few appreciations of the finest inland 
course in the British Isles—Stoke Poges. 
There will be many people who disagree 
with me, but, as I have mentioned in 
another portion of the article—this is a 
personal view. I donot think we shall 
be far out of our reckoning if we remark 
that this is the best course Mr. Colt has 
laid out. I certainly believe that it 
contains the most brain work. Take the 
second hole for instance. It was a 
cunning move to make the player open 
the hole with his tee shot before he could 
dare to pitch up to the pin for fear of 
over-running the green. 

The first short hole is a very plain 
ordinary iron shot, but the green which 
lies tucked away in the side of a bank— 
I think it is the 7th—is another of Mr. 
Colt’s masterpieces. I saw Miss Kinloch 

play this hole on four consecutive 
occasions for the Lady’s Pictorial Cups. 
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Her scores at this hole were: 2, 3, 3, 2. 


This is something very remarkable, but 
she had learned the trick of the shot ; 
she had completely solved Mr. Colt’s 
problem. 

Let us go further afield and take a 
glance at the long holes. The first is a 
good hole to get the players away 
easily, and the fifth is reasonably fair 
to anyone who knows the way to 
play the hole. So much depends upon 
the tee shot and the direction of the 
wind. 

I like the ninth, for the first trap is 
so openly placed that the golfer takes 
but little heed of these two big bunkers 
to be carried from the tee. Then he 
probably sees the flat land in front of 
him and makes a heroic effort to get on 
with his second. He forgets the two 
little pocket sand-pits at the wing of the 
green, and instead of a four it is likely 
that a six will be recorded. 

Stoke Poges is a problem from start to 
finish. The man who thinks best will 
undoubtedly win. There are few courses 
where a player must sum up his position 
for every shot, and it is mainly for this 
reason that I think Stoke Poges is the 
very essence of first-class golf. One 
never hears of this course being holed in 
some weird score by an amateur. It is 
true that Sherlock went round under 70, 
but on that occasion he was performing 
miracles. 

I wish there were fifty more courses 
like Stoke Poges in the country. Their 
membership would be complete before 
the club-house was built. 
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A WONDERFUL TEAM—THE FOUR ROLIS-ROYCE CARS WHICH COMPETED IN THE AUSTRIAN 
ALPINE COMPETITION AND CARRIED OFF MOST OF THE HONOURS. 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. G. ASTON 


A BRITISH If foreign manufacturers of 
TRIUMPH cars have not yet realised 

that Great Britain produces 
a car to which the rest of the world can 
show no superior, there must be some- 
thing seriously amiss with their 
mentality. The ball of British success 
in foreign competitions was set rolling 
last year by the Sunbeam team, which 
staggered the whole of the motor world 
by its performance in the Grand Prix, 
getting first, second, and third in the 
Coupe de L’Auto. A further impulse 
has now been given to it by the Rolls- 
Royce Company. This firm had several 
of its cars running in the Austrian 
Alpine Tour last year but, as they did 
not succeed in doing anything brilliant 
the firm decided to have another shot 
this season, with the result, which must 
be very gratifying to every Englishman, 
that they have literally swept the board 
and triumphed over all their foreign 
rivals. The Austrian Alpine contest, as 
its name suggests, is quite far and away 
the most arduous competition that has 


ever been designed, and embraces the 
climbing of some of the worst hills in 
Europe, with the natural result that a 
very large percentage of competing cars 
are weeded out in the early stages. This 
year four Rolls-Royce cars took part 
and every one of them got prizes, each 
making a non-stop run, and the only 
penalties recorded against them being 
very trivial ones relating, for instance, 
to stopping the engine in getting the 
car out of the garage, and so forth. 
Altogether seven prizes were won, 
namely :—that given by the Arch-Duke 
Leopold Salvator of Austria, by the City 
of Trieste, by the Imperial Automobile 
Corps, three silver plaquettes, and one 
bronze plaquette. Everywhere the cars 
went the speed of the British vehicles 
evoked the greatest possible enthusiasm, 
not to say amazement in some quarters, 
and it is very easy to see that the Rolls- 
Royce cars will enjoy a very much 
enhanced vogue in Austria, which is as it 
should be. 

A further success has recently been 
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gained by the same firm in the Grand 
Prix of Spain, where one of their cars 
easily obtained premier honours. Whilst 
on the subject of foreign competitions, 
it may be as well to mention that in the 
Grand Prix of Russia a Semi-speed 
Semi-reliability Trial was run over what 
are probably the vilest roads in Europe, 
and in addition through abominable 
weather, two cars—very popular on the 
English market—figured brilliantly ; the 
Benz obtained first prize for speed, 
whilst a 15/20 Metallurgique, driven by 


MR, R. WILKIE’S VAUXHALL AT CLIPSTONE. 
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held in England, namely, at Saltburn 
and Clipstone, the latter being on a 
private road belonging to the Duke of 
Portland, whilst the former took place 
on the fine sands at this well-known 
Yorkshire resort. In the Clipstone race 
an exceptionally brilliant performance 
was put up by Mr. R. Wilkie, whose 
20 h.p. Vauxhall won no fewer than four 
events on Formula as well as being first 
on Time in three of them. His best 
speed was 67.38 m.p.h. over a flying 
kilometre. A 25h.p. Talbot, driven by 


THIS CAR, ALTHOUGH THREE YEARS OLD, WON ALL THREE 


CHALLENGE CUPS AND THE OPEN EVENT, EXACTLY REPEATING ITS PERFORMANCE OF LAST YEAR 


Duray, the old De Dietrich racing driver, 
won the prize for reliability, and obtained 
third prize for speed. Considering that 
this car was one of the smallest in the 
competition and was the identical one 
which had previously won first prize in 
the Tour de France, this result must be 
admitted to be a very fine performance 
indeed. 
* * a. * 

During the past month 
two highly — successful 
speed trials have been 


SPEED TRIALS 
AT HOME 


Mr. Percy Lambert, made the fastest 
time, namely, 98.98 m.p.h., over a 
flying kilometre, and a 30/98 Vaux- 
hall, driven by Hancock, was second 
with 97.26. At the Saltburn Speed 
Trials these makes of car, with the 
addition of the Sunbeams, carried all 
before them, and between them won all 
the events of any importance. Very 
high speed figures were set up, but it is 
highly improbable that the timing 
adopted in this competition was accurate, 
as according to the speedometers on the 
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cars themselves they were exaggerated, 
to say nothing of the fact that the cars 
had to run on very soft sand and into the 
teeth of a stiff head wind. It is indeed 
a good sign to see sporting trials of this 
nature receiving so much support, both 
from the public, who go long distances to 
watch them, and from the manufacturers, 
who show no signs of shirking the expense 
of participating in them. All these 


competitions have an excellent influence 
on the development of the genuine 
touring car, and it is to be hoped that 
future events will continue to be just 
as‘ popular, not only with the public 
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to be hoped that this race will be 
successful enough to warrant its 
repetition at least annually in the 
future. We have had far too few 
competitions of this kind in England 
of late years, and there is not the 
slightest doubt, in my opinion, that the 
trade as a whole is beginning to get a 
little stale on account of this stagnation. 
Manufacturers who do not participate 
must not allow themselves to become 
indignant when reputations are made 
in a few days equal to those which 
have taken many years to build up by 
slower methods. There are fashions in 


MR. PERCY LAMBERT AND HIS RECORD-BREAKING I00 MILES-IN-THE-HOUR 25 H.P. TALBOT 


but also with the powers that rule the 
destinies of the motor trade. 
* * * * * 
AN It is very pleasing to note 
ISLE OF MAN that the best possible 
RACE solution of the impasse 
into which the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders and 
the Royal Automobile Club ran them- 
selves stands every chance of being 
discovered by the joint action of these 
two bodies, and it has now been decided 
to hold an officially supported Tourist 
Trophy Race in the Isle of Man early 
next year. With no fearsome ban to 
contend against, manufacturers may 
therefore be expected to come forward in 
large numbers for this event, and it is 


motor cars just as there are in other 
forms of pleasure, and a change of 
fashion is a very beneficial thing all 
round. The car race will be on much 
the same lines as that which was un- 
successfully promoted by the R.A.C. this 
year, though it will not be in any sense 
a stock car race. The regulations 
prevent anything in the nature of a 
Brooklands racer with a razor-like body 
from participating, but there are sure 
to be some freaks to lend additional 
interest. 
* * * * * 
COMMERCIAL One of the big events of the 
VEHICLES last month has been the 
holding of the Commercial 
Vehicle Show at Olympia. At first sight 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


this does not appear to possess much 
interest for the private user, though 
actually it does exhibit a perceptible 
and increasing interest. Nowadays the 
problem of quick and cheap transport 
has to be as much considered in sport as 
in anything else, and where heavy loads 
have to be carried over rough country 
a type of vehicle more robust and less 
delicate than the ordinary touring car 
is called into requisition, for these prove 
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ingeniously arranged as to require no 
extra attachments or moveable parts. 
Thus, in a few minutes,.a vehicle which 
is adapted to carry a large quantity of 
luggage can be transformed into one 
suitable to the conveyance of beaters, 
and a few minutes work converts it 
again into a sort of cape cart with a 
weatherproof hood and sleeping accom- 
modation for two or three. The value 
of cars of this kind for those who take 


LOUIS COATALEN AT THE WHEEL OF ONE OF THE GRAND PRIX SUNBEAMS, OF WHICH HE iS 


THE DESIGNER, 


very valuable adjuncts to shooting and 
fishing parties which involve a good deal 
of rough and tumble work over ill-made 
roads, if roads at all. The heavier type 
of vehicle is capable in this connection 
of much greater service than a light car, 
and out of season may be applied to a 
variety of estate uses where it can be 
made to supersede several horse-drawn 
vehicles. It is possible with many 
industrial vehicles, which range in load 
capacity from half a ton to six tons, to 
bring into use several different kinds of 
bodies, and in some cases these are so 


THIS CAR FINISHED THIRD IN THE RACE 


their sport strenuously need hardly be 


enlarged upon. 


BENZOL I wonder how many,people take 

the trouble to find out how 
their cars run on benzol, though there are 
few who do not grumble vigorously 
about the price they have ‘to pay for 
petrol. We are told, by the bye, that 
the latter has reached its zenith, but 


timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. Talking 
to a big London garage proprietor who 
sells many thousands of gallons of motor 
spirit per week, I learnt that only one 
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man in a hundred ever asks for benzol 
(which is therefore not stocked) or seems 
to take any interest in it. Things are 
much brighter up in the north, especially 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, where almost 
every garage stocks benzol and sells it 
about equally with the more expensive 
liquid. For some time now I have been 
running on the manufactured fuel, and 
I must say I am more than pleased with 
the results. There are two disadvantages 
—the first is that the exhaust stinks 
(why use a euphemism in place of the 
good old English ? ), and the other is that 
some form of extra air inlet valve is 
necessary with most carburettors. This, 
however, may be looked upon in the 
light of a decided benefit, for it gives 
one the means of providing a fresh-air 
brake on hills which not only scavenges 
the cylinders very thoroughly but also 
keeps them cool and prevents oil from 
being sucked up above the piston rings. 
The small cost of the attachment and 


that of its fitting are thus very quickly 
repaid. The Brooklands Benzol races 
have shown that the two spirits are to 
all intents and purposes equal so far as 
speed and power are concerned; at the 
same time benzol certainly gives a 
greater mileage per gallon as well as 


coming considerably cheaper. I find 
that the safest plan is to use a mixture 
of petrol and its rival, which appear to 
sink their differences very amicably in 
the tank. The mineral spirit has the 
effect of preventing “‘sooting up”’ to 
a large extent, and the combination 
seems to be generally more lively than 
either component taken separately. 
* * * * * 
A NEW As a quite humble motor- 
LUBRICATING ing scribe whose highest 
PRINCIPLE function is to connect 
supply and demand, I find 
a rare pleasure in writing about anything 
that is both novel and good—such 
pleasures are I am afraid growing fewer 
and farther between now that cars are 
becoming almost as commonplace. as 
bicycles. ‘‘ Oildog’”’ is the exceedingly 
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ugly name of a very valuable and 
beneficent product which recently has 
came to the British market, and I 
counsel every motorist who reads these 
Notes to lose no time in getting some. 
‘“‘ Oildog’”’ is a mixture of graphite and 
oil put up in small tins and designed to 
be mixed with the lubricating oil of the 
engine. The graphite instead of being 
in the “flaky ”’ state in which it was 
formerly only obtainable is in what may 
be termed a ‘“ molecular’ state, and 
exists in suspension in the oil in the 
finest of fine powders. So diminutive 
are the particles that when mixed with 
oil the suspension is so perfect that the 
graphite shows no tendency to fall to 
the bottom of the vessel even when left 
stationary for weeks and months. The 
effect of ‘‘ Oildog”’ on the engine is to 
fill the pores in the iron casting of the 
cylinder with graphite, which is the 
finest lubricant ever known and retains 
its properties unimpaired under great 
heat. Other moving parts are similarly 
affected, so that after a few hundred 
miles running they have a silky-smooth 
surface and are as polished as glass. 
The result is that the engine runs faster 
and better, gives more power, shows 
a general distaste for smoking and 
“sooting up,” and generally consumes 
up to 50 per cent. less oil. The charge 
for a gallon of oil is about eighteen- 
pence, so that the cost per mile is 
practically imperceptible, and is more 
than balanced by the improvement in 
economy. “‘ Oildog,” in my opinion, 
makes a new epoch in motoring expenses, 
and I am quite confident that when in 
a few months its virtues become a little 
better known, no one will ever dream of 
doing without it. I have been using it 
in my own 15/20h.p. Metallurgique for 
the last thousand or two miles, and I 
must say that it has effected a 
remarkable improvement in the running 
of the car. 

Incidentally, what is it about a 
genuinely thoroughbred car that is so 
wonderfully intimate ? A few days ago 
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I drove mine right through a long night— 
starting in daylight and ending up long 
after dawn. It seemed as though those 
four busy cylinders, my passenger and 
myself, made the most contented of 
parties. The remote hum from under the 
bonnet seemed to damp all conversation 
as mile after mile was covered in what is 
next to perfect silence. To drive long and 
fast through the night is to realise that 
cunningly designed machinery has some- 
thing in it not far short of a soul. It is 
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will be warded off in some mysterious 
manner. As a matter of fact, I suppose 
the average man does not realise that 
the idea of any mascot is to appease evil- 
minded gods and induce them to apply 
their attentions elsewhere, but merely 
sticks the aeroplane, the swastika, the 
brass monkey, the bird or the caricatured 
policeman on the radiator cap by way of 
decoration. Now there is more in one 


kind of mascot than catches the eye, 
and I am in the hope that a few words. 


ROUGH AND TUMBLE CROSS-CIUNTRY WORK 
OWNER RIGHTLY REGARDS IT 


that which distinguishes cars from cars— 
that makes one see clearly what has been 
done with that wide margin of price that 
distinguishes the mere road locomotive 
from the CAR. 
* * * * 
AEROPLANE It is singular that so much 
MASCOTS. superstition should become 
associated with such a 
matter of fact affair as a motor car, yet I 
suppose on more than fifty per cent. of 
cars some device or other is carried in 
the hope that tyre and other troubles 


ON A 15-20 H.P. METALLURGIQUE, WHOSE 


AS A ‘*GO-ANYWHERE CAR 


about it will make many users of it as a 
decoration realise its potential value as a 
recording instrument ; for it is quite a 
valuable little accessory which has the 
ability of explaining things that would 
otherwise appear quite mysterious. 
The revolving propellor of the model 
aeroplane, or preferably of a small ball- 
bearing dummy Gnome engine, is by way 
of being quite a respectable speed 
indicator, not necessarily of road speed, 
but of the speed of the car relative to 
the air or to the wind as the case may be. 
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And this is very important information; 
because for one thing the driver of a car 
is so well protected from the elements 
that he cannot easily tell whether the 
wind is with him or against him, and 
secondly, this windage has a most 
important influence upon the running of 
the car. The method of using the 
propellor mascot consists first in 
accustoming oneself to guess its speed, 
and this is a much easier thing than one 
would think, provided one has an 
ordinary speedometer. By watching the 
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usual liveliness. I have known scores 
and scores of cases in which owners have 
said how “ funny ”’ their cars were, how 
they would seem to hang back one hour 
and go like fiends the next; in nine 
cases out of ten the whole thing is due to 
windage—which without something to | 
guide one is exceedingly difficult to 
appreciate. 
* * * * * 

THE CAR’ Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
ROAD BOOK. is ever to the fore in 
anticipating the needs of 


THE INVINCIBLE TALBOT IS POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


THIS PICTURE SHOWS ONE 


IN FRONT OF THE BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 


revolving propellor on a calm day one 
speedily gets to know what sort of 
appearance it presents when the car is 
travelling at 20m.p.h. or 40 m.p.h., and 
to be able to recognise that appearance. 
Having learnt this, supposing one is 
driving along at a road-speed of 20 m.p.h. 
and glancing at the little propellor sees 
it spinning fast enough for 40 m.p.h.; one 
immediately recognises that one is 
travelling into the teeth of a 20 m.p.h. 
wind—which is quite enough to explain 
why the car did not do a certain hill on 
top gear, and never seemed to have its 


motorists, and his latest effort on their 
behalf is sure to meet with the very 
hearty reception it deserves. It takes 
the form of the “‘ Car Road Book and 
Guide,’ published by “The Car 
Illustrated,” of Pall Mall, S.W. There 
are, of course, innumerable guides and 
handbooks of a somewhat similar nature, 
but this, like so many other publications 
from the same source, strikes an entirely 
new note, and it is one that, if I mistake 
not, will fall very gratefully on the ears 
of most motorists. The principal bulk 
of the book, which costs 12s. 6d., and is 
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certainly very cheap at the price, is taken 
up with small maps and itineraries of the 
principal main routes in the British Isles, 
and these maps (which are, of course, 
small, but amply sufficient for the 
purpose and commendably free from 
confusing trivialities) are so devised as 
to show how to use parts of the main 
roads in order to get to places within 
fair reach of them. Another section is 
devoted to hotels, of which information 
is concisely given of several thousand. 
A further part contains all the general 
information that any motorist is likely 
to want, and, finally, in a pocket at 
the back is a large scale map of the 
United Kingdom, showing all the main 
roads, with distances, and giving besides 
still larger scale maps of the environs of 
such towns as London, Manchester, 
and Glasgow. The edge of the volume, 
which is strongly bound in leather, is 
covered with a flap so that it can be 
carried in the car without fear of the 
leaves becoming soiled, Incidentally it 
may be remarked that this flap contains 
a sunk compass, which is a thoroughly 
useful addition, as it gives each map- 
section a sense of direction. I must 
heartily congratulate Lord Montagu on 
the production of this excellent book, 
which is a thing that I am confident no 
motorist who has handled it would care 
to be without. My copy is already a 
fixture on the car. 
* * * * * 

It is of interest to note that Hugh 
Mason, who won the Junior Tourist 
Trophy with a N.U.T. motor cycle ran 
throughout on benzol. It is really 
surprising that more motorists do not use 
this valuable spirit, which is as good as 
petrol in every respect and costs con- 
siderably less. They should realise that 
the greater the demand and the sooner 
it arises, the quicker it will be possible 
to construct the organisation for the 
supply, so that the present tension of the 
fuel market may be relieved—to the 
great benefit of anyone who travels by 


Car. 
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The Argyll record performance gat 
Brooklands may quite fairly be described 
as one of the finest and certainly 
the most interesting of modern times. 
A 15/30h.p. car, 80mm. bore by 
149mm. stroke broke world’s record 
for 1,000 miles by doing the distance in 
13 hours, 54 minutes, thus vindicating 
all the claims that have been made for 
the single-sleeve-valve engine, and the 
worm-driven axle. This is the first time 
that any engine but a poppet-valve type 
has been associated with speed work. 
* * * * * 
THE One could hardly expect 
GRAND PRIX. that Great Britain could 
this year in the Grand Prix 
do what it did last year in the Coupe 
de l’Auto, namely get first, second, and 
third, therefore we must be content with 
“‘a place” which none the less reflects 
the greatest possible credit upon the 
Sunbeam Company—the only English 
firm to enter for the Grand Prix this year. 
The race was run over the Amiens 
Circuit, the total distance being 570 
miles. This was covered by Georges 
Boileot, the winner, at an average speed 
of 72 miles per hour. He drove a 
Peugeot and won very easily, another 
Peugeot driven by Goux being second. 
Third place went to Chassaigne on a 
Sunbeam, and sixth to Nesta on another 
car of the same make. Lee Guinness, the 
third Sunbeam driver met with an 
accident. 

In the motor cycle Grand Prix which 
took place the day after Great Britain 
obtained a wonderful revenge. Out of 
the first score riders to get home in a 
race over the car circuit of 218 miles, six 
were English machines, and the best 
France could do was to finish fifth. The 
winner was Green on a Rudge; second, 
a Triumph; third, a B.S.A.; and fourth, 
another Triumph. 

The English also scored another 
success in the Grand Prix for cycle cars, 
which was won by a Morgan machine. 
The next four places went however to 
French makes. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for August. 


4 FRI—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Royal Lancashire 14 THURS—ATHLETIcS: Loughton A.A. Sports. 
Society. CRICKET: Cheltenham v. Haileybury CRICKET: Surrey v. Yorkshire (The Oval). Somerset 
(Lord’s); Scotland v. Northamptonshire (Dundee). v. Kent (Taunton) ; Gloucestershire v. Warwickshire 
RacinG: Goodwood. RowinG: Doggets’ Coat and 4Cheltenham) ; Hampshire v. Sussex (Southampton) ; 
Badge; Laleham Regatta. SHOOTING: First day Worcestershire v. Leicestershire (Worcester) ; Lanes. 
wild bird. v. Middlesex (Liverpool). RACING: Kempton Park ; 
2 SAT—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Royal Lancashire manne By Tramore. YACHTING: Royal Albert Y.C. 
Society. ATHLETICS: Glasgow Rangers F.C. Sports Soe. 

_ (Ibrox Park). Horse SHow: South Brent Pony 15 FRI—CRICKET: Northamptonshire v. Derbyshire 
and Hunter. RACING: ‘Alexandra Park. ROWING: (Northampton). HorRSE SHOow: Nenagh. RAcING: 
Laleham ; Goring and  Streatley Regattas. Windsor: Tramore. YACHTING: Royal Albert Y.C. 
YACHTING : Royal Southampton Y.C. Regatta. Regatta. 


4 MON—ARGICULTURAL SHOW: Royal Lancashire 16 SAT—ATHLETICS: Erith and Belvedere. RAcING: 
Society; United Counties (Carmarthen). ATHLETICS: Windsor. ROWING: Sunbury; Henley Town and 
Glasgow Rangers F.C. (Ibrox Park) ; East Dereham ; Visitors’ Regattas. YACHTING: Royal Dorset Y.C. 

Notts (The Oval); ent v. Sussex (Canterbury C 7 
Yorkshire v. Lancashire (Leeds! ; Hants v. Middlesex 18 MON RICKET: Notts v. Middlesex (Notting- 


(Southampton) ; Essex (Bradford); Worcestershire +. Lancashire 
Gloucestershire v. Somerset (Bristol): Leicestershire (Dudley) uampshire 
#. Northamptonshire (Leicester): M.C.C. v. Public All In “Cu Colet WH 
Brentnor and Lydford Pony Society. HUNTING: te gaia on. ACHTING: Royal Dorset Y.C. 
‘Club Hunting begins. MoToRING: Brooklands ica 
Racing Meeting. PoLto: Ayr, Blackmore Vale; 19 TUES—RaciInG : Stockton; Wolverhampton ; 
Tournaments begin. RACING: Sandown Park ; 
Birmingham; Ripon; Metropolitan (Baldoyle) ; 20_WED — ATHLETICS i Chiddingfold. RACING : 
Newton Abbot: Hooton Park. Rowine: Bray Stockton ; Bath. RowIne : Staines and Egham 
Canoe, Reading Regattas. YACHTING : Royal London a ee . SHOOTING: Black game and 
Y.C. Regatta (Cowes). rish ptarmigan begins. YACHTING: Plymouth. 
: 21 THURS—CRICKET: Worcestershire v. Surrey 
5 TUES—GOoLrF: Irish Amateur Close Championship (Worcester) ; Sussex v. Gloucestershire (Brighton) : 
enants ocie er ar ACING : ants over); Lancashire v. Essex (Manchester). 
Brighton; Birmingham; Ripon; Newton Abbot. HorsE SHows: East’ Berks ‘Society ; United 
SWIMMING: One _ Mile Championship (Leicester). Counties Hunters’ Society. Racine: Stockton; 
YACHTING: R.Y.S. Regatta (Cowes), H.M. Cup. ont 
6 WED—HorRSE Suow: Kingswood (Bristol). gham Watermen’s Regatta. YACHTING: Roya 
Racine: Brighton: Galway. YACHTING: R.Y.S. Western Y.C. Regatta. 


Regatta (Cowes), German Emperer’s Cup. 22 FRI—Racinc: Hurst Park. Yacutinc: Royal 
7 THURS—CRICKET: Kent r. Notts (Canterbury) ; South Western Y.C. Regatta. 
Sussex v. Middlesex (Eastbourne); Somersetshire v. 5 Z 
Hampshire (Taunton) ; Essex v. Northants (Leyton); 23 SAT—CRICKET: Derbyshire v. Notts  (Chester- 
Leicestershire v. Surrey (Leicester) ; Warwickshire v. field). Poto: All Ireland County Cup, final. 
Yorkshire (Birmingham); Gloucester v. Worcester RacinG: Hurst Park; Leopardstown. ROWING: 
(Cheltenham). Horse SHows: Chichester and Skiff Club Regatta (Teddington). YACHTING: Royal 
District; Welsh National; Clonmel. RAcInG: Plymouth Corinthian Y.C.; Minima Y.C. Regattas. 
Brighton; Galway. RowinG: Professional Punting stershir 
Championship (Maidenhead). YacuTiInc: R.Y.S. 25 MON—CRICKET: Middlesex v. Worcestershire 
Regatta (Cowes), Town Prize. (Lord’s) ; Essex v. Leicestershire (provisional) 
; (Leyton); Kent v. Northants (Dover); Gloucester- 
8 FRI—CRICKET: Lancs. v. Derbyshire (Manchester). shire v. Surrey (Bristol); Sussex v. Warwickshire 
GoLF: Open Amateur Championship of Germany, (Brighton) ; Hampshire v. Yorkshire (Bournemouth). 
begins. RACING = Lewes; Haydock Park: Ayr. PoLto: All Ireland, Open Cup; West Somerset 
© SAT—ATHLETICS: Celtic F.C. (Parkhead, Glasgow). SWIMMING : 100 Yards Ladies’ Championship, Hull. 
Moror CycuinG: British M. C. Club Meeting (Brook- YACHTING: Torbay Regatta. 


lands). Racing: Lewes: Haydock Park; Ayr; 26 TUES—Horse SHow: Royal Dublin, opens. 


Clonmel. Swine : Half-mile Championship ACING: York CHTING* Torba tta 


Y.C. Regatta. ROwING : Staines: Hampton Court 27 WED—ARCHERY: Northern Counties Meeting 
and Dillons; Wargrave and Shiplake Regattas. (Derby) Arundel and 
41 MON—ATHLETICS: Celtic F.C. (Parkhead District, (Arundel Castle Park), RacinG: York, 
Glasgow). CRICKET: Surrey v. Kent (The Oval) ; oe ioe. Devon and Exeter. YACHTING: 
astbourne otts v. Leicestershire (Nottingham Cc 
TENNIS: Swiss Championships (St. Moritz) begin. Yorkshire (Hastings); Somerset v. Worcestershire 
Poo: Cirencester Tournament begins. Racine : (Taunton); Hants v. Gloucestershire (Bournemouth). 


Breast Champ. (Weston-super-Mare). YACHTING: —* York, Gimerack Stakes; Devon and 


Royal Victoria Y.C. 
2 TUES — RAcING: Nottingham; Folkestone. 29 FRI-—CRIcKET: Northamptonshire ». Warwick- 
Grouse ; ‘Scoteh Ptarmigan begins, Stag shire (Northampton). Racing: Gatwick ; Phoenix 

Hunting and Shooting begins. YacuTinc: RI. Park. YACHTING: Royal Dart Y.C. Regatta. 


Victoria Y.C. Regatta. 30 SAT—ATHLETICS : Edinburgh Southern H.: 

13 WED — ATHLETICS: Paignton ; Bracknell. North of Scotland <A.A.A. (Inverness). POLO; 
RACING: Kempton Park; Redcar; Tramore. All Ireland Open Cup, final. Racine: Gatwick ; 
SWIMMING: 440 Yards Salt Water Championship Phoenix Park. ROWING: Teddington Reach Regatta. 
(Plymouth). YACHTING: Rl. Victoria Y.C. Regatta. YACHTING: Dartmouth Regatta. 
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NEXT month will find many of us freed 
from the trammels of London town, and 
the most sensible among us will be off 
and away to lead the simple life in some 
place of charm where the horizon is not 
entirely obliterated with chimney pots 
and where there are clouds more en- 
chanting than those of petrol, dust, and 
—tulle ! 

There is, by the way, an important 
change in the fashions of the moment, 
since the craze for tulle has proved as 
unstable as the material itself. Lace! 
lace! lace! That is the latest demand 
of the Parisienne, and the mode is one 
that will have crossed the Channel before 
these words can appear in print—indeed, 
it is crossing on the boat with me! 


At the Grand Prix, which was the 
most brilliantly dressed meeting for some 
years past, hats of lace easily gained all 
the honours. Lace is far more chic than 
tulle, also it is more expensive, and 
therefore less likely to become so un- 
comfortably popular as that material. 
The wired brim of lace combined with 
a crown of velvet is, if I may use an 
Americanism, ‘ the last shout ’”’ of the 
Paris milliner, and to continue in the 
language of our cousins, it “‘ gets there.”’ 


The noticeable feature of the Ascot 
display this year was repeated in no 
undecided manner at the great Paris 
meeting, namely, the triumph of the 
black hat. It was the same on “‘ Drags ”’ 
day at Auteuil, which I regard as the 
most fashionable of all the French race 
days, and the mode was most charmingly 
expressed in the toilette of Principessa 
Stigliano di Colonna, who was present, 
gowned in white and wearing a black 
hat trimmed with beautiful aigrettes. 


THE LADIES’ PAGES 
MODES OF THE 


BY CORA LAWRENCE 


MONTH 


TEN THOUSAND PRETTY COSTUMES. 


There is only one crowd in the world 
on which fashion writers may gaze with 
a sense of vizualising the ‘“ fashions of 
the people,” and it is the crowd which 
by road and train and river flocks to 
Longchamp on Grand Prix day. 

There is a point in crowds where 
fashion fades to nothingness. A non- 
descript line beyond which the most 
impassioned enthusiast may not pene- 
trate: a stage where people “ dress” 
and another where they just wear 
clothes, and they wear clothes which 
are beyond understanding and beyond 
description. 

No such crowd throngs Longchamp 
or Auteuil. You may see even in the 
pesage dainty little dresses which would 
attract favourable attention wherever 
they were worn. Simple in style 
and material, inexpensive maybe, yet 
stamped with that individuality which 
distinguishes the garments of a nation 
where every woman seems to have been 
born with something of the artistry of 
the Worths, the Paquins, the Doucets, 
and the Poirets. 

The husband may be bourgeois and 
impossible from the Englishwoman’s 
point of view; from the Englishman’s 
he may be a living horror with his 
terrible cravats and his extraordinary 
waistcoats, but madame—and I particu- 
larly mean our young madame—is a 
thing of sartorial beauty. 

If I said that before my confounded 
eyes—and I use the word in its literal 
sense—there passed ten thousand pretty 
costumes with no two alike I should not 
be exaggerating. To pick this or that 
particular one as the fashion would be 
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A SERVICEABLE DRESS FOR COWES 


The pleated skirt is of fine navy serge, and the simple blouse 

bodice which is set into a wide belt at the waist is of heavy 

silk crépe to match. The thick cream woollen girdle 

distinguishes the gown asa Margaine Lacroise model, and 

the small blue and white hat is well suited for all possible 
vagaries of wind and weather. 


Photograph by Talbot 


an independent attempt to misrepresent 
conditions as I found them. There were 
freak dresses which naturally claimed 
attention of the Press photographer and 
monopolised the descriptive powers of 
the young reporter. But freak dresses 
are of no interest to readers of these 
pages. I will therefore only mention 
one or two which certainly escaped the 
attention of the reporter and photo- 
grapher but which were more than 
noteworthy on account of the restraint 
and elegance expressed in their creation. 


LonGc Dresses AGAIN. 


One gown of heavy cream crépe de 
chine had the skirt slightly gathered at 
the waist, and a very graceful straight 
drapery, like a long, full coat tail, hanging 
almost to the hem at the back, swathed 
low from the waist down, and across the 
front of the skirt was a wide scarf of 
Sévres blue crépe. This disappeared 
beneath the back drapery, and the 
cream crépe hanging over the blue of 
the sash gave almost a coat effect. The 
bodice was set into a piped shoulder 
yoke, and the long sleeves ended in a 
tapering point over the hands. A quaint 
little net fichu with narrow goffered 
frillings finished the collarless neck, and 
the ends were crossed in front and tucked 
down into the blue swathed belt at either 
side. With this dress was worn a black 
lace hat with transparent crown, and a 
couple of huge aigrettes, one black and 
one white, set “‘ aeroplane ”’ fashion upon 
the brim. 

Another dress of white net was 
interesting apart from its beauty because 
it showed the increasing tendency 
towards lengthy skirts. Most of the 
gowns were considerably longer than 
those we have been wearing, and this 
particular one, although innocent of a 
train of any kind, was only saved from 
sweeping the ground by the net over- 
dress being caught to the lace slip worm 
beneath it. The net looked as though 
looped to the lace, and narrow green 
moire ribbons were run round the skirt 
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at the hem and at the knee line giving a 
“two tier ”’ effect. 

Ribbons were arranged in similar 
manner upon the bodice, which was 
made of the white net very fully gathered, 
and puffed over the waist to match the 
skirt. Small flat bows of the green moire 
ribbon were the only further trimming, 
and the dress, together with its shady 
hat of wired green tulle, plumed with a 
bunch of black paradise, was one of the 
most picturesque of the many beautiful 
toilettes seen. 


MADAME POINCAIRE’S “‘ PARADISE.” 


Something unique in headgear was a 
little round hat with narrow brim 
entirely covered with tiny cherry 
coloured beads. The brim was lined 
with black chiffon velvet — every 


Parisienne recognises the becomingness 
of the black hat lining—and a streak 
of black moire ribbon bound the crown, 
and was tied in a smart little butterfly 


bow. 

Floral hat trimmings were con- 
spicuously absent at the great meeting 
of fashion, and the milliners of Paris 
were no more kindly to the artificial 
blooms. Aigrettes and Paradise plumage 
grow more and more popular every day 
and, incidentally, they are more and 
more expensive. It would scarcely be 
extravagant to say that every other hat 
at the Grand Prix was adorned either 
with aigrettes, cross osprey, or Paradise 
plumage. I noticed by the way that 
Madame Poincairé wore a bunch of 
Paradise plumage in her hat. 


‘‘ Two-TIER’”’ DREss. 


Quite a large proportion of all white 
dresses were to be seen, and these 
toilettes by reason of their very 
simplicity were generally successful. A 
black hat usually accompanied the 
white gown, and the colour note was 
successfully introduced in the sunshade 
carried. Japanese sunshades and those 
with “Futurist effects are rendered 
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reasonable, and even attractive, when 
carried with a gown the colour scheme 
of which is restrained to one tone, and 


ANOTHER MODEL FOR THE WEEK ON THE SOLENT 
Thick white French crépe forms the gown, and the scalloped 


edges are bound with “ oversea’’ blue crépe. Blue bone 
buttons trim the front,and the folded waist belt is of bluecrépe. 


the making devoid of any irritating 
complication. 

Two and three “tier’’ dresses, and 
even the gown flounced with five or six 
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frills from hem to waist, are among the 
innovations which may be regarded as 
likely to have some influence upon future 
modes. The waistcoat is still a cherished 


A SPORTS OR BEACH COAT OF MUSLIN RATINE 


item, and the coats of tailored suits are 
cut appreciably longer, indeed some of 
them almost reach the unbecoming 
three-quarter length. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


AN EXPENSIVE Worp. 


An idea which is popular just now 
among costumiers is, that of all classes 
so blessed with this world’s goods as to 
offer a standing invitation to the un- 
scrupulous, none is quite so lost to all 
sense of money value as the sportswoman. 

This was impressed upon me by the 
appeal which certain houses are making 
to the women of all nations who delight 
in outdoor sports. It seems to me that 
for the dubious benefit which accrues 
from the employment of the word 
“‘sport,’’ some of the big firms make a 
sensible addition to the price of their 
models. Label a coat a “ coat ’’ and you 
may buy it at, say, four guineas; but 
call it a “‘sports’”’ coat, and its price 
automatically increases to five or six 
guineas. 

I have not quite got down to the 
psychology of it, and the couturiéres 
themselves are discreetly silent upon the 
subject, but it is nevertheless a palpable 
truth that “‘ sport is a most expensive 
word to employ when shopping. It is 
the same in Paris and in New York. 
The sportswoman is supposed to possess 
unlimited wealth and very little sagacity. 
A perfectly hideous costume is offered 
her at an absurdly high price, and 
moreover the choice in such garments is 
strictly limited. 


ON THE SOLENT. 


One of the pleasing signs of sanity in 
dress is that the majority of women 
refuse to accept anything which is 


suggestive of uniformity, even at 
the hands of the most powerful of 
couturiéres. 

The elaborate creation is still beloved 
of our Continental sisters, but I see the 
influence of the British sportswoman at 
work, and even at Spanish regattas where 
grand ladies make a point of emphasising 
their grandeur the simple and the 
sensible has replaced the formal elabora- 
tion of toilet which was regarded as 
essential a few years ago. Here, however, 
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the influence is easy to trace; Queen 
Victoria Eugenie has done much to 
revolutionise Spain so far as dress is 
concerned. 

The world is a pleasanter place because 
of this rebellion against anything like 
monotony or sameness in matters of 
dress, and certainly the Cowes festival 
loses nothing because women decline to 
label themselves ‘ costume-specially- 
designed-for-yachting-on-the-Solent.”’ 

Beautiful lingerie dress, costumes of 
sponge cloth, silk, crepe, and muslin, 
the lace toilette and the workmanlike, 
tailor-made, as well as the suit of drill 
and pique will all be seen this year on 
the lawn of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 


For THE Moors. 


New ideas for shooting dresses, unless 
they illustrate some notion of practicaluse, 
are of little value save to the producers 
of revues. The advent of a chic costume 
on the moor—I am thinking rather of 
the Parisian idea of chicness—would 
embarrass the host, and, as a New York 
millionaire put it in the argot of the 
Bowery, would make the “‘ boids noivous”’ 
The other extreme is the suit of 
provincial cut which makes the smartest 
woman look dowdy and uninteresting, 
for whilst the coat of a shooting costume 
must be easy enough to allow for the 
swing of a gun, it is not necessary to have 
a clumsy bulkiness which mars all grace 
of shape and line. 

The Brook” model designed by 
a famous London firm is especially 
attractive. The coat is cut with a yoke 
which ensures a perfect set upon the 
shoulders, and the loose back is belted 
across at the waist. The skirt is made of 
green tweed and the coat of selvytine, a 
rain and dustproof material, very like 
velveteen in appearance, but absolutely 
serviceable and light in weight. 

Another costume suitable either for 
golfing, shooting, or fishing, is cut in 
tweed, with a short skirt buttoning up 
the front with leather buttons. This 
model also has a shoulder yoke, and the 
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coat is made with large inverted pleats 
that expand and give freedom to the 
movements of the wearer. Large 


FLYING COSTUME OF MOLE COLOURED BROADCLOTH 
The somewhat full trouser skirt can easily be converted into 


a walking or automobile skirt. The coat is high necked and 
belted snugly at the waist with a patent leather belt. 


Photograph by Underwood 
pockets, so dear to the heart of every 
sportswoman, are not lacking, and the 
suit is one that cannot fail to please. 
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WoMEN IN THE AIR. 


France takes aviation more seriously 
than we in England. There is, for 
example, an aviation costume for 
ladies which is neither fantastic nor 
absurd. It is indeed a sane attempt to 
meet the requirements of our sex, which 
is taking so kindly to the most 
exhilarating of sports. Every feature 
of the costume points to an earnest 
desire upon the part of the designers to 
retain something of grace in a purely 
utilitarian costume. 

This is a task in which the genius and 
ability of the dressmaker is taxed to its 
utmost limits, but it will not be denied 
that some success has been achieved. 
Although at the first glance the costume 
shown here is on the shapeless side, our 
eyes have to some extent been educated 
to find ‘‘ beauty in sacks,” and it has 
the advantage of usefulness. 

I was speaking with the representative 
of a big Paris firm, which by the way 
does not specialise in this variety of 
costume, and therefore, offers comment 
free from suspicion of self-interest. He 
said: “‘ In a few years every well-dressed 
woman will possess an aviation costume. 

It will be as necessary as the motor 
coat and the hunting kit. In France alone 
more than two thousand women flew in 
aeroplanes last year, generally as 
passengers, and the number is increasing 
during the present season.” 

It is very necessary that provision 
should be made for this new type of 
sportswoman. There are people who 


smile at the introduction of such fashions 
but then there were people who laughed 
scornfully at the many varieties of the 
now generally accepted sports costumes. 


A TourinG Coat. 


In our experience it is a lamentable 
fact that the costume, or the accessory, 
as we see it described in the handsome 
catalogue, is often unrecognisable when 
one comes to view it in actuality. One 
recognises it still less when, free from the 
distracting surroundings of the store, 
one sees it in use. 

Such an observation is applicable to 
motoring accessories and the various 
garments designed for the tourist’s 
comfort, and such time as my attention 
was not monopolised by the beautiful 
poplar and cherry trees which line the 
broad, straight avenues of France along 
the route from Paris to Boulogne, I had 
opportunity to note the utility or the 
beauty of other motorists attire. 

One note I made which may be of 
interest, was a touring coat of grey rain- 
proof coating, buttoning straight to the 
neck in front and loosely belted at the 
waist. The “storm” collar was faced 
with grey velvet to tone, so that when 
this was rolled back a soft effect was 
gained near the face. 

A bonnet of shiny “American cloth ”’ 
—a material very like patent leather— 
with a grey veil threaded through a 
couple of straps of the fabric which 
formed the hat, completed a very neat 
and effective outfit. 


‘ 
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reputation for a high standard of quality 
is generally admitted—even by their 
keenest competitors—and there is no section 
of the House on which this reputation stands 


is a daily occurrence to be told that our 


CARPETS, RUGS, & STAIR CARPETS, 


are still in excellent condition after twenty years’ 
wear, and purchasers may always be sure that, no 
matter what the price asked, the goods offered may 
be relied on as being the very best of their kind. 


Harvey Nichols 


Ltd., 
Knightsbridge, London. 


LORD 


322, Oxford St., London, W. 


ESTABLISHED 
1858. 


Gentlemen's “ 
Outfitters, 
Expert 
Shirt Makers, 
Hosiers and 


Glovers. 


Inventors of the “Sans Pils” Shirt for Indian and 
Colonial wear, being entirely free from gathers, 
makes it cooler in wear and stronger for Native 
washing than any other. Makers of the ‘Service’ 
shirt for sporting wear, giving ease and comfort, 
combined with smart appearance. 


Made to Measure. 


Longcloth, Pure Linen Fittings, 8/6 and 9/6. 
Zephyr and Madras, 9/6. 
Wool Taffeta and Flannel, 13/6. 
Cashmere, 15/6. English Spun Silk, 25/6. 


FLEXIBLE 
HIP BELT BAND 
DRAWERS 
BREECHES CUT. 


These are made 
to measure in 
Cotton, Merino, 
All Wool, and 
Silk Webs. and 
are much more 
durable than 
the ordinary 
woven gar- 
ments. 

We make them 
for Riding, 
Hunting, Shoot- 
ing, and hard 
Wear generally, 
in Stout or 
Superfine 
Patent Lisle 
Thread. 


In Lisle Thread, 19/- & 21/-. Merino, from 17/6. 
All Wool, from 17/6. Silk Web, from 42/-. 


Flexible Hip Belts, affording splendid support, and give 
a trim, smart figure when worn with Evening Dress. 


Stocked in all sizes or made to measure, from 9/6. | 
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Golf Balls which have 
been favourites for so many years are 
stated to be in increasing demand. These 
balls, which are turned out by The St. Mungo 
Manufacturing Company—the pioneers of 
the Rubber Core Golf Ball industry in this 
country, are made of the finest material 
and the workmanship is the very best in 
the trade. Quality, uniformity, durability, 
and exceptional flight are the features that 
have made the “ Colonels ”’ famous wherever 
golf is played, not to mention their steadi- 
ness in approaching and putting. An 
important point is that the paint is perfect ; 
no matter how many rounds are played it 
never comes off. The “* Arch Colonel ”’ (2/6) 
is made in two sunken markings, floating 
and non-floating weight. The ‘ White 
Colonel ”’ (2/6) is moulded in new bramble 
patterns and also made in two weights, 
The ‘‘ Patent Colonel ” (2/-) floating weight, 
The “‘ Heavy Colonel ” (2/-), slightly smaller 
size is an ideal ball for windy days, and 
“The St. Mungo Water Core” (2/-), for 
golfers who prefer a liquid core ball. 


THE “ Colonel ”’ 


* * 


Enquiry is frequently made by East 
Coast yachtsmen regarding the facilities for 
returning from different ports with the 
week-end tickets which they take when 
travelling from town. It may be well, 
therefore, to call attention to the facilities 
offered by the Great Eastern Railway 
Company under which yachtsmen holding 
the return halves of week-end tickets issued 
from London and who find their way by 
water from one port to another and travel 
within the period for which week-end 
tickets are available, are allowed to use 
their week-end tickets from the station 
from which they desire to return on pay- 
ment of the difference between half the 
amount paid for the week-end ticket held 
and half the week-end fare between London 
and the station from which the return 
journey is made. When the latter fare 
is the same as, or less than, the week-end 
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fare originally paid, no additional charge 
will be made. 

In the event of passengers returning after 
the period for which week-end tickets are 
available, they are charged the difference 
between half the amount paid for the week- 
end ticket held, and half the ordinary return 
fare between London and the Station from 
which the return journey is made. When, 
however, the latter fare is the’ same as, or 
less than, the week-end fare originally paid, 
no additional charge will be made. 

Stations to which the arrangement applies 
are: 

Aldeburgh 

Althorne 

Brightlingsea 

Burnham-on-Crouch 

Fambridge 

Felixstowe 

Harwich 

Ipswich 

Lowestoft Central 

* * * * 

The Caribbean, a cruising steamer belong- 
ing to The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, has been specially fitted up for 
the New York—Bermuda trade for the 
coming winter. She will leave Southampton 
and Cherbourg on 2nd September, 1913, 
visiting the Azores and Bermuda for a few 
hours respectively on her way to New York. 
The transatlantic voyage is scheduled for 
only twelve days, and the ticket costs $80. 
This affords a comfortable southern route 
for Americans returning from Europe to 
New York in the rush period. 

* * * 


Maldon 
Southend-on-Sea 
Colchester 
Tollesbury Pier 
Walton-on-the-Naze 
Wivenhoe 
Wroxham 
Yarmouth 


The Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd. Watford, 
announce three competitions for Paget 
Plates and Papers. The first is for the best 
prints on any Paget Paper from negatives 
on the “S.F.” plate used without a filter, 
the second for the best prints from any 
negative plate on Paget Self-toning Paper, 
Card, or Postcard, and the third for the 
best Snapshot with their Extra Special 
Rapid Plate on any of the Paget papers. 
Particulars will be sent to any of our 
readers interested in photography. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


ENTRAINING CAMELS OF THE 51ST SILLADAR CAMEL CORPS AT RAWAL PINDI 
Photograph by Mr. H. H. Gilbert, Lieutenant, The King’s Regiment, Lahore 


EASTERN COUNTIES OTTER HOUNDS IN FULL CRY 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER V. GLOUCESTER OLD BOYS’, AT CIRENCESTER 
Photograph by Mr. A. M. Crosse, 17, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


THE SPRING RACE MEETING, SINGAPORE. THE START FOR THE VELGE STAKES AT THE 
SCURRY STARTING POST 


Photograph by Mr. G. H. Cleaves, Blakan Mati, Singapore 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


POLO AT HURLINGHAM. RIDING IN PAIRS 
Photograph by Mr. P. Ross, 37, Mercers Road, Tufneil Park 


DULWICH DECLARE IN THE DULWICH COLLEGE V, BRIGHTON COLLEGE MATCH 


(The score was 177 when the last man went in and when he had made 100 Dulwich declared with the score at 350. 
Brighton made 98 and suffered defeat from Duiwich the first time for over 5 years). 


Photograph by Mr. C. H. de Wael, Pelham Lodge, Bickley, Kent 
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. D, G. LEVESON-GOWER’S TEAM VY. CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, AT EASTBOURNE 
THE CAMBRIDGE ELEVEN FIELDING 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 


SEPOYS OF THE 117TH MAHRATTAS AT PLAY. TURTLE RACE 


(The Strong Man of the regiment takes two on and wins. The object is to pull the centre of the rope over a given line : 
if the hands are taken off the ground the competitor is disqualified). 


Photograph by Myr. H. S. Wiirtele, Lieutenant, R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Hyderabad, Sind, India 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE SUMMER EIGHTS AT OXFORD. TRINITY I. BUMPED—-MAGDALEN II., CORPUS, CHRIST CHURCH II., 
BRASENOSE, AND LINCOLN. STROKE, B. B. QUILLER COUCH 


Photograph by Miss D. Oman, Frewin Hall, Oxford 


THE SPIDER. KASHMIRI FISHERMAN CASTING NET ON DAL LAKE, KASHMIR 


Photograph by Mr. R. A. Yearsley, Lieutenant 28TH Punjabis, Sutton Bonington Rectory, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire 
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RECRUITS OF THE 4TH K.A. RIFLES AT GYMNASTIC EXERCISE, AT BOMBO, UGANDA 


Photograph by Sergeant-Major W. H. Wombwell, 4th Batt. IN.A. Rifles, Bombo, Uganda, 
British East Africa 


OXFORD SUMMER EIGHTS. BRASENOSE COLLEGE EIGHT LEAVING THEIR BARGE 
Photograph by Mr. J. F. Evetts, Scottish Rifles, North Lodge, Blenheim Park, Woodstock, Oxon 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MR. W. A. BARRON'S ‘‘ VENTURE’”’ PASSING THROUGH RUXLEY 
Photograph by Mr. E. S. C. Betteley, Sungate, Surbiton 


JUNK-RIGGED YACHT GETTING UNDER WAY FOR A DAY’S PICNIC OFF GIN-DRINKERS BAY, HONG KONG 
Photograph by Captain H. E. Gillespie. R.M.L.I., H.M.S. Hampshire,” Wei-Hai-Wet 
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AFTER TIGER AND BISON IN ANNAM 
Photograph by Mr. G. C. Moxon, Thatched House Club, St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 


START OF TORBAY SAILING CLUB MATCHES OFF PAIGNTON PIER. CRUISERS OVER 4 TONS, 
WON BY ‘‘ MONA” ON TIME ALLOWANCE 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE START FOR THE DERBY, 1913 
Photograph by Mr. Hugh Kennedy, Mayfield, The Avenue, Surbiton 


THE PICK OF THE PACK. THE BODDINGTON HARRIERS 
Photograph by Miss Agg, Denton Lodge, Cheltenham 
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AN OFFICER RETURNING FROM LEAVE TO H.M.S. ‘‘ BULWARK,’’ BY HYDROPLANE 
Photograph by Captain H. C. Morton, R.M.L.I., H.M.S. ** Bulwark.” 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON ATHLETIC UNION ANNUAL SPORTS MEETING, AT STAMFORD BRIDGE. 
WwW. A. STEWART (LONDON) WINS THE 220 YARDS 


Photograph by Mr. C. Trusler, 13, Acacia Grove, Dulwich, London, S.E. 
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HE MAGNETIC GIRL 


How She Compels Others To 
Obey Her Will. 


00,000 Copies of Remarkable Book 

escribing peculiar Psychic Powers to 

e distributed Post Free to readers of 
“Badminton Magazine.” 


“‘The wonderful power of Personal Influence, 
fagnetism, Fascination, Mind Control, call it what 
rou will, can surely be acquired by everyone no 
matter how unattractive or unsuccessful,’ says 
[r. Elmer Ellsworth Knowles, author of the new 
00k entitled: ‘‘ The Key to the Development of 
he Inner Forces.”’ The 

lays bare many 
astounding facts concern- 
ng the practices of the 
Sastern Yogis, and des- 
tribes a simple though 
ffective system of con- 


juickly and accurately 
judge the character and 
lisposition of an indi- 
ridual ; how to cure the 
most obstinate diseases 
and habits without drugs 
or medicines ; even the 
complex subject of pro- 
jecting thoughts  (tele- 
pathy) is explained. Miss Josephine Davis, the 
popular stage favourite, whose portrait appears 
above, declares that Prof. Knowles’ book opens 
the door to success, health, and happiness to every 
mortal, no matter what his or her position in life. 
She believes that Prof. Knowles has discovered 
principles which, if universally adopted, will 
evolutionise the mental status of the human race. 
The book, which is being distributed broadcast 
free of charge, is full of photographic reproductions 
showing how these unseen forces are being used all 
over the world, and how thousands upon thousands 
have developed powers which they little dreamed 
they possessed. The free distribution of the 
100,000 copies is being conducted by a large 
London institution, and a copy will be sent post 
free to anyone interested. No money need be 
sent, but those who wish to do so may enclose 2d. 
(stamps) to cover postage, etc. All requests for 
the free book should be addressed to: National 
Institute of Sciences, Free Distribution Dept. 
110a, No. 258, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 
S.E., England. Simply say you would like a copy 
of ‘‘ The Key to the Development of the Inner 
Forces,”’ and mention “‘ BADMINTON MAGAZINE.” 


£2 TO £10 WEEKLY 


FOR ONE HOUR OF YOUR TIME DAILY. 


With an idea and £2 to start i made £5,000 
in Two Years, 


If you work over a set of books or behind the counter, 
or over a typewriter, or behind a team, or on the tram, or 
in a factory, or wherever you work, I can show you the 
real, rapid, reliable route to something a thousand times 
better. I will show you how to start a business of your 
own on small capital during your spare time. You can 
co-operate with me in the mail-order 
business (selling goods by post), and 
can have the business at your own home, 
and under your own ownership. If you 
are making £75 or £150, or £300 a 
year and really want to make £500 or 
— or more a year, I can show you 

ow. 

No matter who you are or what you 
are doing; no matter how low your 
salary, or how poor your prospects; 
no matter how discontented or dis- 
couraged you are; no matter how 
incapable of achievement your friends 
or family may think you are—you can at 
once become the partner of the world’s 
greatest promoter of mail-order enter- 
prises. You can begin, for the first 
time in your life, perhaps, to see the 
money woll in you at every visit 5 
of the Bpestman, without grinding out — 
your heart, soul, and body for every shilling of it. Right 
now I pffer you the money-making chance of your life 
without asking you to mortgage your life to me, without 
driving a grim, cold-blooded Shylock’s bargain with you. 

_ I started with £2 and made a profit of £5,000 in two years 
in the mail-order business. I will quickly teach you the real 
secret of making money fast and making it cleanly, legiti- 
mately, honestly, so that you can look the whole world in 
the face and never ask your shillings where they came from. 
My new book entitled ‘‘ Money-making Opportunities in 
the Mail-order Business,’’ fully explains. The book is yours 
for the asking. No money need be sent, but those who wish 
to do so may enclose 2d. (stamps) to cover postage, etc. 
Address: Hugh McKean (Suite 613), No. 260, Westminster 
Bridge-road, London, 
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Special Assortments to Customer’s Specification. 
In various combinations to meet all ordinary requirements. 
Just what you want always at hand. 


EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT TO HAVE ONE, 


For 
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KIRBY BANKS SCREW CO., LTD., 


WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, CROW? &, 
Albert Screw Works, LEEDS. 

Specialists 1» Repetition Work of all kinds tn any Metal. 
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PLAYER 


their Artistic Supremacy, Reliability & Moderate Prices. 
SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd.. 
Dept. 68, Angelus Hall, Regent House, Regent St., London, W. 
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